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THE 


EDITOR's PREFACE. 


8 it is generally cuſtomary to ſay 
A ſomething before theſe Works, by 
| way of Introduction, the perſon 
to whoſe care this publication is intruſted, 


1s determined not to render himſelf ſin- 
gular in that reſpect, 


It may not be amiſs then to inform 
the Reader, that the Editor of theſe 
ſheets publiſhed them by the deſire of a 
friend, whom he thinks himſelf bound to 
oblige. Who that friend is, or how 
| theſe Anecdotes came into his hands; 
whether he has ever written before, &c. 
are affairs by no means of conſequence 
enough to trouble the Public with a long 

detail of, | 
A 2 Suffice 
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Suffice it then to ſay, that in this 
Hiſtory the facts are not made, but rela- 
ted; and though it might be highly pro- 
per (for obvious reaſons) to vary them, 
as well as the names, yet it would have 
been no leſs improper totally to have ſup- 
preſſed them. | 


And the Editor would caution all 
particular perſons not to take offence 
at any characters herein after drawn, 
how particularly ſoever they may ſeem 
adapted to individuals, as there can be 
no perſon, how good ſoever to many of 
whoſe virtues, ' nor any ſo bad to as many 
of whoſe vices, numbers may not juſtly 
lay a claim : and the reaſons are evident, 
— Virtue and Vice, ariſing from the ſame 
reſpective ſprings in every one, and being 
varied only by conſtitution and external 
circumftances, they will neceſſarily wear 
nearly the ſame appearance in all thoſe 
with whom theſe circumſtances a are alike: 


This "M 
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This muſt needs be evident to all who 


know any thing of Human Nature, of 
which, as has been hinted, this Tract 1 Is 


a picture. 


As to the method to be obſerved in the 
courſe of the Work, the Compiler frankly 
owns he ſhall not be over ſcrupulous in 
confining himſelf to the ſtrict rules of 
critical nicety, but will reſt contented 
with a narrative as plain and intelligible 
as poſſible, interſperſed occaſionally with 
ſuch reflexions as naturally ariſe from 
the ſubject, and may be uſeful or en- 
tertaining ; — and though he is well 
aſſured this Performance, if it be judged 
by the common rules of the Nouvelle, 
will appear amply defective; yet, con- 
ſidered in itſelf, he hopes it will not be 
found ſo.— And it is neceſſary to caution 
the Readers, not to form a judgement. 
of a work by rules, which it was never 
intended to follow. 
an © In 
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In Chronology and Geography the cavil- 
ling Critic will, doubtleſs, declare this 
Work particularly deficient ; but if it be 
ſo, let him underſtand ſuch defect ariſes 
neither from ignorance nor neglect, the 
reaſons of which, were he diſpoſed to 


give them, would tufficiently excuſe theſe 
defects. 


On the whole, though the Editor 1s 
not very ſollicitous what theſe gentlemen 
may ſay of him; he would yet, by no 
means, be ſuppoſed to ſnarl at every one 
who aſſumes that name, ſtill leſs to 
point out at any particular ſet of men ſo 
diſtinguiſhed; as it is, perhaps, a ſign 
of conſcious guilt, for the Culprit to 
arraign his Judges, 


All he means, is, that having wrote 
on a plan, with which every one 1s not 
acquainted, he would caution them to 

read with attention, before they praiſe or 
= cenſure 
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cenſure a piece, the conſtituent parts of 
which, they may not be acquainted with. 


As for the reflexions occaſionally inter- 


ſperſed, they are ſuch as naturally offered, 


yet he forces them on none; but con- 
cluding with the words of Horace ; 


Si quid noviſti redtius iſtis, 
Candidus imperti; fi non, bis utere mecum. 
He remains, 


the PunLtic's 


moſt obedient ſervant, 


The EDITOR. 
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| Character of his tutor. His mother's 


in London. 


to haſten, as it is called, to the 


that method is ſuppoſed to inſpire the 


i 


The birth and education of Mr. Searle. 


death. His arrival at his woes . boufe 


TOTH I NG i is more common in 
epic poetry, than for the poem 


midſt of things, and for the hero to make 
his appearance at once in all his glory ; as 


readers with greater reſpect for him, than 
if he had been introduced to them from 
his childhood. In ſhort, it is cuſtomary 
with theſe gentlemen to begin with the 
Vol. I. - 8 ' ana 
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middle of a ſtory firſt, and make you ac- 
quainted with both ends afterwards. 

But ſhould ce begin to relate a hiſtory 
in this extraordinary manner, there is 
great reaſon to believe it would not be fo 
well received, though ſome of our co- 
temporaries ſeem to have attempted the 
eſtabliſnment of this cuſtom amongſt Bio- 
graphers, witely declaiming againft me- 

thod and regularity, as it is ſhrewdly 
ſuſpected, becauſe they neither under- 
ſtood, nor were capable of purſuing its 
rules. 

But leaving theſe Gentlemen to them- 
ſelves, and leaving likewiſe all further 
prefacing, we ſhall open our hiſtory. 

Somerſelſbire gave birth to a gentleman 
of fortune, whoſe name was Srarle, He 
married in his youth a lady of beauty 
and virtue, whoſe accompliſhments ren- 
dered her the love and admiration of all 
who knew her. By this his conſort he 
had a ſon, whom he named Charles, whoſe 
Life and Adventures we ſnhall trace through 
the tedious windings of this voluminous 
hiſtory. | 

As the fortune of Mr. Searle eonle well 
afford that his ſon ſhould enjoy all the 
emoluments of a genteel education, ſo his 


E * prevailed on her huſband 
to 


— 
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to procure him all thoſe advantages by 
means of a private tutor. Whether that 
be, in reality, the moſt eligible method, or 
not, is a diſpute we ſhall not here enter 
into; we ſhall only obſerve, that the rea- 
ſon of the preference here given, was the 
WW over-fondneſs - of an indulgent parent, 
who could never endure the thoughts of 
having her child out of her. ſight. 
As the firſt impreſſions made on the 
minds of youth are generally apt to give 
a tincture to their lives and manners, ſo 
the choice of a director in their ſtudies, 
at that early 2 — is a ſtep where- 
in the greateſt care ſhould be taken. 


| 


lt may not, therefore, be amiſs to give 
ſome deſcription of the perſon pitched up- 
on to diſcharge this important office, foe 
one in whoſe affairs the reader is likely 
co be ſo nearly intereſted, _ 2 
The name of this gentleman was Vel. 
den; he was of a mild, placid, ſerene +. 
humane diſpoſition, learned in the lan 
guages, and extremely prudent, of great  _ 
penetration, and well acquainted with life, 
Being bred a clergyman, he had joined ta 


1 


a ſocial cheerfulneſs, a becoming gravityx. | 
Though pious, and poſſeſſed with the | 
| higheſt veneration for the religion of which 
he was a miniſter, yet his charity extended 
c f 
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to all the various nations of the peopled 
2 world. Perſecution he deteſted, loved all 
mankind as his brethren; and had ever 
been heard to ſay, that he doubted not 
but a good Jew, Turk, or Infidel, might 
be ſaved, to the no ſmall offence of all 
thoſe ortliodox Believers, who charitably 
damn one part of mankind for the good 
of the other. Though poſſeſſed of Tuch 
an excellent head and heart, this good 
man was now arrived near the age of 
forty, without any better ſubſiſtence than 
a curacy worth about twenty pounds a 
year, to live on as a gentleman : for his 
atron, who had intended to provide for 
lun unfortunately died ſoon after he took 
orders; and not having the gift of flattery, 
he was not able, with all his good qualities, 
to recommend himſelf to another. 
As Mr. Searle had ever been remarkable 


for nearly the ſame principles which diſtin- 


guiſhed Mr. Welden, (though the former 
had more of fire in his compoſi tion, ) it is no 
wonder, that from his firſt knowledge of 
that gentleman, he meditated ſome benefit 
to him; and as nothing could better have 
fuited him than the office of tutor to his 
child, which he was both well qualified, 

and well diſpoſed to diſcharge, Mr. Searle 


reſolved to confer it an him. 
From 
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From the moment that-Charles was 
put under his tuition, he ſet himſelf to 


ftudy his temper ; a maxim that many 
are too apt to efteem troubleſome and 


unneceffary, He found his pupil, on ex- 


amination, to be of a ſanguine com- 


plexion, quick of conception, warm, and 
poſſeſſed of ſtrong powers of fancy. He. 
was, by nature, fiery, bold, eager, and 
impatient of controul; but the virtues 


belonging reſpectively to theſe, ſuch as 
valour, conſtancy, ſincerity, and a temper 


to be "wrought on by gentle methods, 
were ſtill more to be diſtinguiſhed in him; 


and his tutor, who ſaw all theſe, as it 
were in their firſt ſeeds, in his mind, was 
pleaſed above all to obſerve in him, the 
dawnings of univerſal benevolence, ſo 
agreeable to his own pious inclinations, 


and which he failed not to encourage and | 


reward. 

Melden proceeded to ſtruct and enlarge 
the mind of his pupil, who improved 
beyond all expectation under his tuition; 
and having learned fencing, dancing, and 
all the accompliſhments of a gentleman, 


he was at ſixteen years of age beloved by | 


all that knew him, and propoſed as an ex- 
ample of ſenſe, virtue, and filial piety.— 
Let was he not without faults; but they 
„ * were 
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6 The WANDERER. 
were ſuch as did not often appear, and 
even when they did, were moſtly over- 
balanced, as the reader may obſerve in 
the courſe of this hiſtory, by the goodneſs 
of his diſpoſition, and the juſt principles he 
had imbibed in his youth. 

Hitherto his life had paſſed in the ut- 
moſt tranquillity ; but the time was now 
come, when he was to experience the rude 
ſtrokes of adverſity. The beginning of 
his troubles was the loſs of his indulgent 
mother, whom he loved with the moſt 

tender affection. — Mr. Searle and his fon 
were by this ſtroke equally affected; but 
the grief of the father ads itſelf in all 

the violence of phrenzy, while that of the 
ſon ſtruck deeper, and occaſioned a fit of 
ſickneſs, which went near to render him 
a fit companion for the object of his Pious 
ſorrow. - 
Amongſt the friends and relations, 
who came to comfort and condole with 
the unhappy. mourners, none was more 
forward than Mr. Nairne, a half-brother 
of Mr. Searle. When young, there had 
been ſome family quarrels between them; 
but the breach had been long healed, and 
he ſeemed now particularly careful, by his 
aſſiduities, to evince, that the cauſe of 


them Was forgotten. — When young 
Charles 
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Charles had been for ſome time recovered, 
and the family a*little ſettled, it was pro- 
| poſed by this gentleman that his brother 
and nephew ſhould take a journey with 
him to town, as an expedient to divert 
that melancholy which otherwiſe might 
take too deep a root. This Mr. Welden 
recommended ſtrongly both to the father 
and ſon; and as the fight of the place in 
which the lady died muſt for a long time 
be a freſh occaſion for grief, they con- 
ſented, and were preparing to ſet forward 
for London, when an aunt of Mr. Searle's, 
being very ill, ſent for him expreſs into 
hire, whither he was now obliged to 
go; but on the repreſentations of 2 
and his couſin, permitted Charles to pro- 
ceed to town, where the latter undertook 
to perform the office of a guardian, or, in 
_ own words, ** to be as a father to 
cc im. * 

Whether there is a certain foreknow- 
ledge as ſome have (perhaps not without 
reaſon) imagined in the heart of man, or 
whether a change of place naturally ex- 
cites a grief, ariſing from the perverſe 

deſire of enjoying what we have not, 
and which ſpoils the reliſh of what we 
Have, I know not, but no ſooner had our 
hero turned his back on Searle-Place, 

B 4 than 


* | 
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than he let fall a ſhower of tears, and 
and ſuch involuntary ſighs burſt from his 
pPreaſt, as might be looked on to indicate 
but too truly the troubles he was deſtined 
to experience. Mr. Nai#nzs comforted 
him with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his 

love and friendſhip, which, as he obſerved, 
could be the only inducements to him to 
take him to London; he then repreſented 
the pleaſures ever reigning in that city, all 
which he {aid he ſhould taſte without any 
of their inconveniences,” and: be as happy 
as he could make him.“ Nor was the 

good tutor wanting in comforting him; 
after many arguments, he at laſt took 
notice, * That this was a great weak- 
, neſs, and bur a: bad compliment to his 
telatiom “ An obſervation which 
worked in the generous heart of his pupil, 

oand, as he had foreſeen, ſo far prevailed, 

that he aſked pardon for his rudenefs; 
and promiſed to be more chearful for the 

future. 220 

By eaſy aged, 11 a —_ of Mr. Searle 8, 
they arrived at his uncle's. houſe in Lon- 
don. — It was not large, but convenient, 
and elegantly, though not richly furniſh- 
| ed; here Charles's natural vivacity re- 
il turned in a great meaſure, and he promiſed 
himſelf much 3 in the ſociety 7 
1 is 
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his kinſman,, who ſeemed in good earneſt. 


bent on fulfilling his promiſe of ſupplyin 
the place of a parent: but this was not of 
long duration; for Mr. Nairne had re- 
ſolved from the firſt, either to match his 
nephew with his daughter Emily, in order 


thereby to reſtore his own fortune, much 


impaired by extravagance, or by ruining 
that unhappy youth, to drive him to ſome 
deſperate courſe, which might remove 
him, and leave her ſole heireſs of all Mr. 
Searle's wealth. And this end he kept in 
view through all the intricate windings of 
his ſubtle plots, as' will hag in the 
courſe of the Ny. LS „ 
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CHAP. I. 


Chara#ers of Emily and Charlotte. Mr. 
Searles amour with the latter, and its 
Fonſequences. Deſcription of Miſs Har- 
dier Arran. 4 Love-feene. | 


S it was in the month of OBober 

that Charles arrived in London, it 
is no wonder his youthful heart was en- 
chanted with the pleaſures then at their 
Full 177 1 in that ates beſide 


ter, named Beh, and a young 140 her 
companion, whoſe name was Charlotte 
Merton. The former of theſe was a tall, 
briſk, lively girl, of a high ſpirit, ready 
wit, not regularly featured, but glowing 
with the bloom of health. Her hair dark, 
her ſkin none of the faireſt : on the whole, 
the might be termed a pretty brown girl. 
The other was of a ſofter turn; fair, de- 
licately featured, fmall of ſtature, and of 
a tender, gentle, eaſy diſpoſition. She 
was, in a word, a languiſbing Beauty. 
From the moment our hero had entered 

the houfe, they had both conceived a ſecret 
liking to him, which time contributed to 
ſtrengthen; and the frequent W 
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of his company added fuel to the flame. 
Emily, as has been noticed, being of that 
complexion in which all the paſſions are 
violent, her love, therefore, was eaſily 
perceptible to the diſcerning eye of her pa- 
rent; while the more gentle paſſion of 
Charlotte was vented only in ſolitude, and 


lay long concealed even from the object of 


her deſire, till an accident diſcovered it. 

One night, when all the family was re- 
tired to reſt, they were ſuddenly alarmed 
with the cry of fire in the ſtreet; and a 
violent knocking at the door admoniſhed 
thoſe within, that the houſe was in danger. 
The uſual confuſion enſued; and one of 
the maid ſervants immediately rouſed Miſs 
Charlotte, with the comfortable obſerva- 
tion, That the houſe was all in a flame.“ 


The poor young lady was —_— obey- 
e 


ing the ſummons; and as, in theſe caſes, 
every one takes care of what they love 


beſt, ſhe ran, ſhe flew (unmindful of de- 


corum) to the chamber of her beloved 
Charles, who had juſt heard the alarm, 
and was ſhuffling on his cloaths : The 
door not being locked, ſhe ruſhed into 
the room, which ſhe had no ſooner en- 
| tered, than ſhe flew to him, and throw- 
ing her arms round his neck, Oh! my 
dear Mr. Searle, — are you fate ! 


CC For f 
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For God's ſake quit the houſe, or you'll 
© periſh, and if you do, what will be— 
come of me! Here the hurry of her 


paſſions ſuppreſſed her ſpeech and breath 
at once, and - ſhe ſunk lifeleſs on his bo- 
ſom. Ho ſtrong ſoever the firſt terror 
and ſurprize of Charles mi zht have been, 
they could not hinder ſome ſofter emo- 
tions, occaſioned by the words and actions 
of Charlotte. He conveyed her with all 
ſpeed to a place of ſafety, but did not fail 
the next day to rally her on her confeſſion, 
which ſhe owned, 4 bluſhes, the dan- 
ger ſurprized her into. As to the acct 
dent that occaſioned it, that was ſoon re- 
medied, being only a chimney in the next 
-houſe, which was fired by: the cacleſineſs 
of the:cook-maid. 

From that time "Aa Hind the 
familiarity increaſed between theſe young 
| People; till one evening, being warmed 
with wipe, and finding her alogg, Charles 
made an eaſy conqueſt of her honour, 
whoſe affections were his before. 

Though none could enjoy the pleaſures 
of beauty with a higher reliſh than. young 
Searle, yet as the ſtricteſt notions of bo- 
nour had been early inſtilled into him, 
and he had beſides a noble and generous 


e ſo when he came NE to _— 
that 
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that he had, to a momentary enjoyment, 
perhaps ſacrificed the happineſs of a fel- 
low creature, and that, too, in return for 
her love of him, with no proſpect of mak- 
ing reparation, the conſideration made him 
very uneaſy, and wrought a viſtble change 
in his countenance, which his good tator 
was the firſt to obſerve; and when they 
were alone together, took an opportunity 
to ſpeak to him to the following effect: 
My dear Mr. Searle, J have taken no- 
«* tice of late that your wonted vivacity 
„ has. forſaken you, and a cloud ſcems to 
hang over your countenance —Can you 
net truſt me with the cauſe ? You-were 
* uſed to repoſe a confidence in me, and 
* ſubmitto be led by my advice. Is there 
* any. thing; diſagreeable here? Have I 
* offended you, or is there ſome more 
& weighty cauſe for this your melancho- 
iy?“ Here he pauſed, looking ſted- 
faſtly on Charles, whoſe face went through 
all the changes the human viſage is capa- 
ble of on ſuch occaſions. He was mute, 
and Welden thus proceeded: Am I then 
<a dangerous inquiſitor, an unwelcome 
gueſt to you? How am I to interpret 

this ſilence? Lou have ever been inge- 
9 nuous; free and open, till now. Un- 
iz boſom yourkelt 'then.to me, my dear 


'F- 


. * 1 * 255 « pupil ; 
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pupil; perhaps you may be unhappily 


<* engaged in ſome perplexing affair, from 
£* whence my advice may extricate you 
< You know I love you.” [Here the 


youth could not ſuppreſs his tears. ] 


„Well, continued he, I ſee I muſt not 
* know :—1 will no longer inſiſt on hear- 


ing, what I perceive it will give you fo 
„ much pain to relate. Bur I fear— I 


fear Yet I will truſt your own diſcre- 


<< tion ; only remember, it is eaſy to leave, 


but infinitely difficult to return to the 
© path of virtue, Remember, too, what 
* is expected from one of your genius, 
4 underſtanding, and juſt ſentiments; nor 
be prevailed on, to the trifling conſi- 
0 deration of, falſe ple 
de the ſolid and real comforts of a life ſpent 
© in chearful virtue and benevolence. — 
« For this time I will leave you, and 


e hope, when next we meet, to fee you 


e ſhake off that gloom, and be yourſelf 


ain.” So ſaying, he withdrew, 
It was now Charles firſt practiſed hy- 
pocriſy. It was no longer prudent in his 
eye to make the breaſt of his tutor, as for- 
merly, the repoſitory of his ſecret thoughts, 
and his ſage advice the rule of his actions. 
-—He diſſembled his uneaſineſs as much 


as 9 and often met the eyes of his 
1 friend 


aſure, to ſacrifice 
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friend with a ſmiling countenance and an 
aching heart. Welden was too much read 
in mankind not to ſee through theſe diſ- 
guiſes ; nor was it long before he diſco- 
vered the cauſe of this change, which, 
however, from prudential reaſons, he con- 
cealed his knowledge of till a proper 
ſeafan. - -- 

It was otherwiſe with Mr. Nairne. 
He imagined this melancholy of his kinſ- 
man to. proceed from too great attention 
to ſtudy, and the remains of grief for the 
loſs of his mother. He therefore drew 
him, as itwere inſenſibly, more into com- 

any, and, in order to keep his grand de- 
ign. in view, he took all opportunities of 
making Emily of the party, whenever cir- 
cumſtances would allow. But this lady 
the youth beheld with a real indifference 
as a miſtreſs ; yet being naturally of a 
gallant turn, he behaved to her with a 
fort of tender complaiſance, which he 
always ſuppoſed the due of the ſex in ge- 
neral : and this ſhe at firſt miſtook for 
ſomething more, being blinded by a paſ- 
ſion herſelf had conceived for his perſon, 
which repreſented things in a falſe view. 
Amongſt the many companies to which 
Charles had been introduced by his kinſman, 
Was the famuly of Mr. Arran, a gentle- 


— 
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man of a plentiful eſtate, wha reſided in 
St. James's ſtreet. He had wedded a lady 
of great fortune and merit, by whom he 
had a daughter, of exquiſite beauty and 
accompliſhments, who at the age of fix- 
teen was deſervedly eſteemed rhe pride. and 
ornament of her ſex. + | 2 

In order to intereſt the der the more 
in this part of the narrative, we will at- 
tempt to deſcribe the perſon and mind of 
this young beauty. And here, if we de- 
lighted in flouriſnes, we might well be 
allowed to keep him in ſuſpence by in- 
voking the Muſes, Graces, and many other 
of thoſe aëry and fabulous beings, which, 
as a certain great genius ns N it, 


Wove in fancy lm. 
Float in light viſion round the poet's head. 


But, like one of our ever-to-be-remem- 


| bered predeceſſors, we will cut ſhort theſe 


invocations, and addreſs ourſelves to pure, 


ſimple nature. 

This beneficent Goddeſs had ens 
Miſs Harriet Arran with two gifts that 
rarely meet in one individual, a perſon 
exquiſitely beautiful, and a mind (its 
counterpart) equally amiable. - | 

She was of the middle ſtature, her ſkin 


of a : gloſſy, ſmooth, and delicate hoe» 4 
1 


* 
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neſs, marbled with veins, whoſe azure 
cl:arneſs might vie with the ſapphire. 
Her features were delicate, her lips coral; 
and on her damaſk” cheek, being ſome- 
what inclined 'to a ſanguine complexion, 
the lilly and the roſe were joined, yet ſo 
that the former had always the preference, 
except when exerciſe - or more powerful 
modeſty deepened the vermilion 107 And 
then 


The iofiett bluſh that nature . 
Gave colour ta her-cheek , 

such orient bluſhes dawn thro? Heav'n + 
When May's bleſt mornings break. | 


If the Loves were ever inwoveh with the 
treſſes of a fair one, it was with thoſe of 
Harriet. They were of à gloſſy light- 
brown. — Her eye-brows rather darker, 
and roſe in an arch above two of the fineſt 
blue eyes in the world, which, while they 
ſhone with ſtellar luſtre, were filled at the 
{ame time with unutterable ſweetneſs. A 
neck of ivory, a ſoft, ſnow-white boſom, 
limbs © harmonious; ſwelled by: nature's 
* finet hand,” and a ſhape of the exacteſt 
lymmetry completed. the exterior beau- 
ties of the lovely Miſs Arran. 
Reader, if thou art charmed with 
this deſcription of her perſon, thou canſt 
| 22 not 


— 
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-not ſurely be leſs ſo with that of her 


This finiſhed young lady was pious, 
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_ Paſſionate; ſhe had a heart ſuſceptible of 
the moſt tender impreſſions, a mind in- 
ſpired with the moſt refined ſentiments. 
She was purity itſelf; ſenſible, elegant, 
judicious ; of a temper rather ſerenely 
chearful than ſerious. —Though ſtrictiy 


virtuous, ſhe compaſſionated, nay exte- 
nuated, the failings of others; for ſhe 
wanted no foil to ſet off her own excellences, 


From the ſame principle it was that pride : 


had no harbour in her breaſt, and that ſhe 


| deſpiſed not others for wanting thoſe ac- i 
compliſhments ſhe herſelf ſo eminently 


poſſeſſed. —Her education had indeed been | 


the great care of her parents.— She was | 
miſtreſs of muſic, uſed with great judg- 


ment a voice perfectly harmonious, and | 


danced elegantly. Add to this, ſhe was 
well acquainted with her own language, 
underſtood French and Talian, and had a 


mind capable of the ſublimer ſtudies, | 


which, though ſhe never employed her- 
ſelf in, yet ſhe was by no means at a lols 
to comprehend. | 

It is no wonder ſuch beauty, joined to 


ſuch accompliſhments, ſhould ſubdue the 
; youthful 
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youthful heart of Charles. He ſaw and 
loved her; for to ſee and love her were 


the ſame thing. On her part ſhe had 


many declared ſuitors, but he did not 
ublickly rank himſelf among the num- 


ber: he ſighed in private, and was con- 


ſumed by a ſecret flame. 

« Can I (he would ſay to himſelf) al- 
“ready engaged too far in a criminal 
* amour, can I conſiſtently with honour 


© addreſs this lovely one? Can I offer her 


1 ww 2 —_ M2 „„ MW — N tw =©% 


* a heart which ought in juſtice to be de- 
ce voted to another? Or if I ſhould, how 
64d know what may be the fatal con- 

ce ſequences with regard to the unhappy 
“Charlotte? Conſequences which perhaps 


may render me equally odious to my- 


« ſelf and the dear object of my affec- 
& tions.” In one of theſe humours he 


even vowed at leaſt never to marry while 


ſhe was ſingle ; a reſolution he afterwards 
communicated. to his tutor. 

Thus reaſoned he ; but alas ! what is 
reaſon to love Often did he reſolve 
never more to ſee Harriet, and as often 
broke his'reſolutions. 

The faithful Melden beheld this new 


| paſſion riſing, and eaſily traced it to its 


fource : but he deferred diſcloſing him- 
{elf to > his pupil till he ſhould fee the _— 
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of the intended match of Miſs Emily 
Nairne, which was communicated to him 
in confidence, and with a view to engage 
his intereſt on that occaſion. 

That young lady grew jealous of Mr 


* Searle's viſits to Miſs Arran. Her father, | 
who ſaw and approved a paſſion of his 


"OWN foſtering, conſoled her, and encou- 
raged her hopes of winning his nephew, 
by giving her aſſurances of his power to 
promote the completion of her wiſhes, ll 


He was nevertheleſs inwardly much diſ- 


compoſed, with a circumſtance which 
alone threatened to throw ſo many difficul- 
ties in his way. For he was ignorant as 
to the affair of Charlotte, who finding her- 
ſelf pregnant by Mr. Searle, had, by advice 
of her lover, quitted the family on pretence M 
of a viſit to her relations, and remained 
privately lodged in —— hire, under a 
feigned name, at his expence. 
Meanwhile our- hero was intox1cating 
himſelf, as it were, with love of his fair 
Harriet; and his paſſion getting the bet- 
ter of all obſtacles, finding himſelf one 
afternoon alone with her in the garden, 
after caſting on her many of the molt 


expreſſive fooks of tenderneſs, with : : 


trembling limbs and a faultering voice, he 


"his addreſſed her: Madam, J have 


20 long 
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« Jong had a ſecret to inform you of— 
« which nothing but—which nothing but 
ca fear of offending has—prevented my 
„communicating.“ 

« Mr. Searle, (returned the lady) Jam 

« perſuaded will never ſay any thing to 

« offend me I know he is too complai- 
WJ < fant.—I too had a queſtion to aſk of 
WT © you—indeed, Sir, all our family has 
© © obſerved a great change of late - not 
** ſickneſs, I hope—may I preſume to 
„ aſk : But I interrupt you—“ 
She ended, bluſhing. Alas! Madam, 
ſaid he, I am changed indeed but 
cl ſerved? did you ſay the family ob- 
* ſerved t—Oh ! Miſs Arran! words 
cannot expreſs the thouſand conflicting 
+ paſſions, the r- the fears, that 
but whither am I going? I would be 
„ ſilent—'tis time I were, if you turn 
* away...... Ah! why that averted 
* countenance i conjure you—”? 

A ſigh, more eloquent than words, cut 
ſhort the reſt.— Harriet, who had deprived 
him of her ſight only to hide her own con- 
fuſion, now once more turned towards 
him: „For heaven's ſake, Sir, what 
mean theſe confuſed ſentences ?—TI pro- 
= © feſs—T declare, I am, I muſt be a 
© ſtranger to their meaning—what ſhould 
« I un- 


- —— — pa 
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depends on it.— 
He ceaſed and any eyes but thoſe of 


more lovely, ſhe thus 
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J underftand by them? and what—(I 
* know not whether I ought to aſk;) 
<< what is this myſterious ſecret ?*? 

& Alas! my eyes, my countenance, 
< (replied the youth) the very change you 
* mentioned, they have, they muſt have 
declared it the family ob/erved—oh | 
5 heavens then, could you, and you alone, 
ebe inſenſible to it then hear it hear 
5 it—faireſt, lovelieſt of your ſex then], 
* (oh! my heart!) I love I adore you 
& —nay, I die for you—and now—now 


„ (fetching a deep ſigh) my breaſt is 


& ſomewhat eaſier—yes—T do- muſt— 
& wait your ſentence; yet be not raſh. 
** Conſider my life, my more than life, 


29 


one equally embarraſſed, might have be- 
held, by the countenance of his miſtreſs, 


what was paſſing in her breaſt. She 


pauſed a little. Then, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground in a ſweet confuſion, and 
with a modeſt bluſh that rendered her {til 
n: Sir; you 
< have now indeed ſpoke too plainly to 
c be miſunderſtood; yet I know not what 
<« anſwer to give you . . . . I have, as 1 
0 ſaid, obſerved- this change in you, but 


oy could I know that I] was the cauſe, 
= ſhould 
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« ſhould indeed be ſorry — Indeed it 
„would give me uneaſineſs to be the 


( cauſe of pain to one that yes I muſt 


( ſay, we have ever found you of a ſweet 
WJ < diſpoſition, and one who to me has ever 


Wc behaved—But . . .. ” 


% But what? my lovely angel, (ſaid 


2 « Charles, having a little recovered him- 
„ ſelf, ) oh ſpeak, and let me know at leaſt 
that you do not hate me ;—let me hear 


a that your affections are not engaged to 


another you know not, you cannot 
„imagine what I ſuffer, even at this mo- 
ment my heart is bleeding.“ 


turned ſhe, in diſorder,) Mr. Searle, 
calm yourſelf —I will fo far fatisfy you 
my heart is not engaged; but that is all 
(( can ſay at preſent:“ and was turning 
to retire, when her lover paſſionately ſeiz- 
ed her hand, crying, Whither, oh! 
„ whither would you go? -A moment 
more, and ſatisfy me—? 

Of what ſhall I ſatisfy you, Mr. 
Searle? (ſaid ſhe much confuſed, and 
|< withdrawing her hand gently from his. ) 
Well then I am free; I do not diſlike 
“ you—your tender behaviour has pre- 
* vented any ſuch thoughts eſteem 
{© you—what would you more?—You 
© might 


e cSuppreſs then theſe agitations, (re- 
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* Oh. let me depart, I have ſaid but too 
much already. Indeed, indeed, Mr. | 
« Searle, you have taken me at un- 
cc awares!” 4 
- 4 Bleſt moment, happy ſurprize,” 
(cried the enraptured Charles,) again tak- 
ing her hand, which he kiſſed eagerly ; Wl 
and vowed eternal love. But now Miſs WE 
Arran once more recovering herſelf, re- 
minded him of his promiſe to retire, and, 
not affecting to retract what ſhe had been 2 
ſyrprized into the confeſſion of, ſhe diſ- Ml 
miſſed him with a promiſe of proportion- 
ing the marks of her eſteem to his pru- 
dence; which, however, ſhe accompanied 2 
with a einn that whatever her pri- 
vate ſentiments might be, ſne would never 
conſent to admit him as a lover, without 
the full conſent of parents on both ſides. 
And it being late, Charles departed en- 
raptured with his great ſucceſs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 


Reflexions on the nature of oppoſite paſſions. 
Cloſet converſation between Mr. Nairne 
and his nephew, on account of an extra- 
ordinary letter. A.robbery, and the diſ- 
covery it occaſioned. 


Z II is the opinion of many philoſophers, 
that ſorrow and joy are more nearly 
allied than they are in general imagined 
to be: And the Poets have a maxim of 
exalting an unfortunate hero to a high 
pitch of glory juſt before his death, that 
his fall may be ſo much the more conſpi- 
cuous, and his conqueror appear ſtill more 
| triumphant. The day of glory granted to 
Hedior, compared with his unhappy end 
and diſgraceful treatment by his enemy, 
like light and ſhade in a picture, ſerve to 
ſtrengthen and beautify each other, as well 
as to magnify the triumph of the goddeſs- 
born Achilles. Nor does this opinion ſeem 
to be ill- grounded: Nothing is more com- 
mon than theſe tranſitions; and ſuch was 
che caſe before us; for as ſoon as young 
Searle aroſe in the morning, he received a 
meſſage, importing, that his uncle would 
be glad to ſpeak with him in his cloſet. 


Vor. I. — He 
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He accordingly obeyed the ſummons, 


and followed the ſervant to the place ap- 
pointed, where he found Mr. Nairne, who 
appeared buſied in looking over ſome pa- 


pers; one of which, as ſoon as they were 
alone, he ſelected from the reſt, and put 


into his kinſman's hand, with this ſhort . 
ſentence — There is a letter from your 9 
5 father, who is newly returned from 
Hire. 1 hope the contents will 


cc 


be agreeable.” 


Charles replied not, but im mediately 2 
read it over, and was not a little ſurprized 
to find it contained a kind of injunction : 
to miafry his couſin Emily, who was the 
laſt perſon that he had ever dreamed of 
in that reſpe&.—While he ſtood rapt in 
ſuſpence, revolving on this unexpected 
Li's his uncle interrupted his teſveric, 
'by afking what he thought of the match. 
— Really, (faid he, diſſembling) Lcan- 
not conceive how your father firſt fell 
on this ſudden refolution, and yet he 


"ME" appears very obſtinate in it.— He has 


even, I think, expreſſed himſelf rather 
bas roughly on the buſineſs, in his letter to 
ec me. Upon my ſoul, I little thought, 
When I brought you here, I had taken 


c 'ſon-in-law to town with me: But, 


«courage, couſin, if you like my girl, 
« ſuch 


\ 
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« ſuch as ſhe is, ſhe and her fortune are 
e yours If not, Heaven forbid I ſh uid 


„have any hand in forcing your inclina- 
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tions, 3 your father is very po- 
ſitive.“ 
a Here Charles interrupted him by a ſet 
WY ſpeech he had been framing in his mind. 
1 oy began by praiſing Emily, and thank- | 
ing his uncle for the parental kindneſs hi- N 
j W therto ſhewn him: He then aſſured him I 
of his willingneſs to obey either his father n 
or him, in any reaſonable requeſt; but q 
d W repreſented, that as this was an affair in | 
WH which the whole tenor of his future hap- | 
= pineſs was to be concerned, he hoped they i 
"WW would not, on their part, force him to | 
0 = marry againſt his will, as, on his part, he | 
" WI would never in that point tranſgreſs heirs. | 
4 He concluded with obſerving, that as his vp 
beart was not yet Emily's, he could not 9 
"| think of giving his hand without it; but 1 


he knew not what time might effect ; and 
added faintly, that indeed, as yet, he had 
no thoughts of matrimony.— 
S Mr. Nairne uſed all his ſophiſtry to in- \ 
| validate theſe arguments, and concluded 
' by adviſing his nephew to make a friend 
+ of him, — <©* Deceive me not, ſaid he; I 
W © perceive ſome other lady is already 
ch miſtreſs of your affections; if fo, I will 
= | C 2 « do 
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** do all in my power to diſſuade your fa- 
ther from the raſh reſolves which, 
perhaps, (ignorant of that material cir- 
* cumſtance, } he has taken, and which he 
© then may think it prudent to alter, — 

«« Diſcloſe yourſelf then to me, my dear 
Charles, and expect to find rather a 
tender friend, than a rigid relation.“ 

Won by theſe words, Charles threw 
himſelf at his feet, and revealed the whole 
ſtory of his paſſion for Miſs Arran in the 


very ſimplicity of his honeſt heart, beg- 


ging the interceſſion of his uncle in his 
behalf. 

Vexed as he was at this full declara- 
tion of ſo ſtrong an attachment, where 
before he had barely ſuſpected a flight 
liking, the tranſient effect of a fine face, 
yet had Mr. Nairne (long uſe to diſſem- 
ble) the art to ſmooth his brow.—And 


railing Charles from the ground, Be- 


„ lieve me, ſaid he, I am ſorry, heartily 
+ ſorry for this unhappy paſſion ; but I W 
will do you every good office in my pow- 
* er, provided you will promiſe to pro- 


TO WE no further in the affair withour my 


* knowledge.” Of this he received the 
moſt ſolemn aſſurances, and diſmiſſed him 
for the preſent, not a little mortified at 8 
what had happened. 5 5 

1e 
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The reader may remember we told him, 
that Welden had come to the. knowled_e 
of our hero's adventure with Charlotte. It 
is now time to inform him of the means 
by which he attained that knowledge, leſt 
perchance he ſhould ſuſpect that good 
man of magic art, which if he does, we 
muſt, however, declare we ſhall be in- 
clined to think him no conjuror for his 
ains. 

In order then to clear up this affair, 
we muſt inform him, that as ſoon as Car- 
lotte arrived at the lodgings provided her 
(which were at a young farmer's whoſe 
father was newly dead, and whom C#arles 
having long known and favoured, he 
deemed fit to be truſted) ſhe began to 
think of eſtabliſhing a correſpondence 
with her betrayer.—The ſafeſt method 
of which, ſhe imagined, would be that 
of entruſting her pacquet with one James 
Beachly, who was charged with various 
meſſages coming up to London. 

This James was an honeſt, harmleſs, 
ſimple fellow, and willing to oblige any 
one.—He readily undertook the charge, 
and accordingly ſet forward on his jour- 
ney; but unfortunately going at duſk 
over a common, he was attacked by ſome 
thieves, who knocked him off his horſe, 
| OC 3 robbed 
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robbed him, and in rifling his pockets, 
among other things Charlotte's parcel fell 
into their hands, and having opened, 
and finding no bills nor any thing of va- 
lue in it, they threw. it over a hedge, leit 
carrying it about them might tend to diſ- 
cover the robbery; and, having effected 
this, rode off at full ſpeed. 

When the poor man came to himſelf, 
he crawled, as well as he could, towards 
the next houſe he eſpied, which was far 
1 diſtant, and, but for the help of ſome 
7 travellers paſſing by, would, perhaps, ne- 
| ver have reached it. 

One of theſe men looking back, full of 
| the thoughts of the robbery, fancied he 
al ſaw ſome body climbing over a ſtyle by 
if | the moon-light, and ran to the place with 
61 one of his companions; nor would be 
9 perſuaded out of his whim till he had 
| 4 | ſearched the whole field. Returning, he 
1 ſtumbled over the parcel before-mention- 
iN ed, and as the moon was then near the 
Full, eafily ſatisfied himſelf with regard to 
I! the contents of ſs which not a little ſur- 
61 prized him. 

6 Would you think (ſays he to his 
8 comrade) that this is from Miſs Char- 
« loite Merion Mercy on us, and to 


„what a purpoſe! If wy maſter m_— 
© the 


Se 
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(the buſineſs he'd be juſt mad.” —Hav- 
| ſo ſaid; he communicated the con- 
tents, and both agreed not to ſay one 
word of the matter to James, but keep it 
till they had an opportunity to thew it to 
the party concerned. 

As to the poor man, he was obliged 
to return home without his errand ; and 
having ſought for the letter every where 
in vain, he naturally concluded it was 
taken away by the thieves, though he 
could not imagine to what end; and to 
do him juſtice, that honeſt man was even 
leſs concerned for the loſs of his money, 
chan for a thing which he had fo great a 
charge to take care of 
| Charlotte was much chagrined when 
ſhe heard the news; but all her fears were 
diſſipated by the conſideration that it was 
moſt likely the thieves had deſtroyed it; 
and ſhe reſolved to wait patiently till ſhe 
could pitch on ſome one elſe to carry an- 
other for her to the ſame perſon. 

But it is now time to think of giving 
ſome information who theſe travellers 
vere, that could have any intereſt in Char- 
lotte's affairs. To this end we muſt give 
a ſhort hiſtory of that lady, for which we 
Tefer our readers to the next chapter. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The hiſtory of Miſs Charlotte Merton, 3 
Reflections on fatality. Caution to the i 
reader, &c. 


V 15S Charlotte Merton was the daugh- W 

ter of a gentleman of fortune in 
Hertfordſhire, whoſe darling, as well as 
that of her mother, ſhe had ever been.— 
They were, indeed, too tender of her; 
and when ſhe had attained the age of fit- 
teen, {he had not received any education, 
except in the articles of muſic and dan- 
cing,—Miſs muſt not work at her needle, 
for that would ſpoil the luſtre of her eyes: 
the muſt not read, it would make her 
head ake: the cares of houſhold affairs 
were below her, and ſhe muſt be the fine 
lady only. 3 
Hut unfortunately, about that period 
it happened that her mother died; and i 


her father ſoon after took in a houſe- 


keeper, who, being an artful woman, 
gained ſo far on his affections, that ſhe il 
in a great meaſure weaned them from his 
daughter: nay, he abſolutely ſettled one 
hundred and fifty pounds a year on this 
new favourite, having taken up money 
on 


* 
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on all the reſt of his eſtate, and embarked 


it in the South Sea ſcheme. 
In the interim, ſeveral gentlemen de- 


4 fired permiſſion to pay their addreſſes to 


Charlotte, but were refuſed, on various 
pretences; for as Mr. Merton thought 
of making a prodigious fortune by his 
new project, his views in this reſpect, as 


well as all others, were raiſed in propor- 


tion to his expectations; and beſides, as 
we have noticed, his love to Charlotte 

cooled very faſt, and he began to think * 
of his child (as but too many parents do) 
as only of a property of which it was a 
point of prudence to make the greateſt ad- 


vantage he could. 


bis 8 
ne inſtruments to put him in poſſeſſion of a 
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His infatuation increaſed with the riſe 


WT of the ſtocks ; yet could he not be per- 
ſuaded to realize, which many wiſe peo- 


ple did; but he ſtill truſted to the golden 
dreams of the times, and deeming himſelf 
worth immenſe ſums, began to increaſe 
his equipage, lay plans for building 
houſes, and purchaſing eſtates; and had 
abſolutely given orders for drawing up 


very large one contiguous to his own, 
when the well-known event, which beg- 


L gared half the nation, involved him in 
WF the unexpected ruin. 
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Of all his wealth, in conſequence of 
this, nothing remained that he could call 
his own, bur about eighty pounds a year, 
the houſe he lived in, and what he had 
ſettled on his favourite houſekeeper. 

It is impoſſible to paint the diſtraction 
which ſeized him on the news of a mis- iſ 
fortune he was fo little prepared for. — He 
refuſed food and reſt, and appeared plung- 
ed in the deepeſt deſpair : he felt pains 
which nothing could have heightened but 
the ſudden deſertion of his favourite, who 
haſtened to take poſſeſſion of what was iſ 
aſſigned her, and left her benefactor to 
ſhift for himſelf, 

Ihis prudent gentlewoman, whofe whole 

attachment had been founded on intereſt, 
ſeting there was no room for any hopes of 
further emolument from that quarter, like 
a wiſe General, retreated in time, to ſecure Ml 
- the advantages already gained by her ſkill, 

Thoſe kind people who had gererer/ly 
forborne, while the ſtocks roſe, to trouble 


Mr. Merton, now began to look about 


them, declared themſelves creditors, and 
ſeized each his part of the diſmembered i 
eſtate, the writings of which were previ- 
ouſly put into their hands. 
The very ſervants, to whom any thing 
was due, began to grow clamorous for 
2 | . their 
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their wages, which, as ſoon as they re- 
ceived, they found a ſtrong propenſity 
to follow the example of their quendam 
head, and while their maſter was too much 


immerſed in melancholy to attend to his 


affairs, decamped, every ane with what 
he could get. 

One faithful girl alone remained, at- 
tendant on the unhappy Charlotte, whoſe 
forrows ſhe ſoothed in this diſtreſsful 
ſcene, mindful of paſt favours received 
from the generous hand of her kind, 
gentle miſtreſs, —Her unhappy maſter 
was inacceſſible to every one ; all day he 
ſpent in ſorrow; and, even in the ſilent 
hours of night, would rife, and walk 
diſtractedly about his chamber, talking 


to himſelf in a frantic manner, and ſo 


loud as to be heard all over the houſe.— 
While he was in this dreadful. ſituation, a 
perſon on horſeback came to enquire for 
bim, and inſiſted ſo rudely on being ad- 
= mitted, that ſome altercation enſued be- 
= tween Aim and the waiting maid above- 
= mentioned, who feared ſome new demand 
was coming on her maſter z nor were her 
fears groundleſs. Mr. Merton, diſturbed 
by the noife, enquired what was the cauſe 
of it, and being informed, ordered the per- 
ſonrobethened up. — Whatpalſed between 
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them was unknown at that time. But the 
next day, the unhappy gentleman coming 
down, (with a diſſembled ſerenity on his 
brow, which yet could not hide the grief 
that preyed on his heart,) told his daugh- 
ter, he was going to ſpend a few days 
with a relation, (naming a coulin of his,) 


and hoped at his return to find himſelf 


more compoſed, and in a better ſituation. 
He then called for his ſervants to get 
his horſe ready; but, to his aſtoniſhment, 
no one anſwered but the faithful Sally :— 
When he was informed how they all had 
quitted him, he ſeemed ſtruck with aſton- 
iſnhment; and turning to the waiting- 
maid,—*<* Well then,” ſaid he, Sally, 
< hereare my keys to keep till my return: 
« Meanwhile take care of my dear 
e daughter till you ſee me again, —Oh ! 
regard her health. I have not behaved 
(continued he, turning to Charlotte,) “ as 
1 ſhould to you. Can you, my dear, 


„forgive your father? I have been to 


„blame, and heaven has ſeverely puniſhed 
* me But I am going to endeavour to 
« ſet all right. Adieu!“ (ſaid he) em- 
bracing her, while the tears ſtood in her 
eyes God bleſs thee, my child, and 
% make thee virtuous and happy !|—A- 
© gieu till better times! Then ſeeing 
e $a” Sally 
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Sally concerned, that there was no one to 


prepare his horſe : ** Good girl, don't 


« trouble yourſelf —I will walk this time; 
46 ſhall not go far on this road, before 


l light on ſome carriage. Once more, 


e heaven bleſs thee and preſerve thee, my 


dear Charlotte.” She could not reply; 


her heart was too full, and Mr. Merton 


| taking a bundle in his hand, and flapping 
his hat, quitted the houſe, directing his 


courſe towards the road which led to 


that of his relation. 


Charlotte and Sally followed him with 


their eyes till he was out of ſight, and 
then returned weeping to the lonely ha- 


bitation, which had ſo lately reſounded 
with the joyful ſounds of muſic and ſocial 


mirth. Now not a ſoul entered it but 


WT themſelves, and they paſſed whole days 


and nights in a kind of gloomy. ſtillne fs 


and melancholy ſolirude.—The young 
lady had no other relief, than the mourn- 
ful one of unboſoming her griefs to Sally, 
whom ſhe had ever treated as a friend, 


and who mingled her tears and complaints 


vith thoſe of her unhappy miſtreſs. 


A week had elapſed, and no news was 


received of Mr. Merton, when they diſ- 
watched a meſſenger to enquire after him 
gt his couſin's; but, to their great ſur« 


prize, 


Are 


in her maſter's cloſet; the purport of 
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prize, were informed that gentleman had 
never been there. If Miſs Merton was 
aſtoniſned and grieved at this report, 
judge what muſt be her fituation, when 
Sally, pale and trembling, entered the 
room with an open letter ſhe had found 


which was as follows: 
To Miſs Charlotte Merton. 


« My deareſt child, 

« Ir is, perhaps, the laſt time I ſhall 
« be permitted to addreſs you in this ten- 
„ der manner: The weight. of woes, 
* which oppreſs me, are too heavy for 
© human nature to bear. I have, indeed, 
„ deferved- them, and ought not, there- 
* fore, to repine; but, alas! my daugh- 
ter, what has thy innocence done, that 
thou ſhouldit ſuffer for my faults ! I 
une will yet have pity on. thee, 
« —As for me; of all thy mheritance, 
© nothing have 1 left thee but poverty 


and misfortunes. This very houſe, thy 
* paternal feat, muſt foon be raviſhed 
"wrong, and thyſelf a wretched or- 

han left to the wide world I cannot 
* anſwer this to thee, my daughter, much 


at pon at the Tribunal where I expect 
« ſhort) 


4 } 


˖ 
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6 ſhortly to ſtand, —For I am going 


« aſk me not whither ; I know not my- 


„ ſelf.— Before this comes to hand, all 


« ſearch after me will be fruitleſs. O 
« Thou, the great Diſpoſer of all Things, 
forgive me, if I err Oh! Charlotte, 
** Charlotte, what would thy dear mother, 
“could ſhe look down from above, think 
* of me? Let me, good heaven, be an 
example to others to avoid my faults, 
and may the heavens preſerve thee 
« virtuous and happy, and blot from thy 
tender mind all ſorrowful remembrance 
of thy unhappy father, 


8 JA. MER BOM. 


In the ſmall pacquet in my eſcrutoire 
* is all thy wealth. Unhappy that Iam, 
« ] that could have made thee miſtreſs of 
e thouſands—O forgive me, Charlotte, 
*and helieve *tis more than I do my- 


* felt.“ = 


The unhappy danginen; having read 
this affecting letter, ſunk down in a — 


and remained for a long time bereft of 


ſenſe and motion, while her attendant, 


though deeply affected herſelf, yet, with 
trembling hands, and knees ſcarce able to 
ſuſtain her weight, adminiſtered all the 

aſſiſtance 
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aſbſtance in her power : Returning life 
followed her good offices; yet a low ner- 
vous fever preyed on the ſpirits of this 
young lady.—And, to complete her mil- 
fortunes, in a few days the horſeman they 


had ſeen before, returned, with ſeveral 


attendants ; and, regardleſs of her weak 
condition, turned her out of the houſe, 


together with her ſervant, of which hav- 


ing taken the keys by authority, they ſe- 
cured poſſeſſion. | 
Behold her now, an orphan, wandering 


from her paternal ſeat, on which ſhe fre- 


quently caſt back her eyes ſuffuſed in 
tears, and with a melancholy reluctance 


forſook it. But her faithful Sally could 


not be prevailed on to leave her, though 
often intreated; and the mournful pair 
wandered forlorn till duſky evening, when 
they agreed to take up their lodging at the 
next inn on the road, from whence Sally 


adviſed Miſs Merton to write to her couſm 
an account of her ſituation. For it was 


time to think of ſeeking ſuccour ſome- 
where, this unhappy young lady being, 
as we have hinted before, incapable of 
leading any other life than that of afffu- 
.ence and eaſe.—As for the packet, they 
found it contained a family ring, two of 
three trifling jewels, a. mipiature picture of 


+ + | Mrs. 
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Mrs. Merton, and twenty guineas in caſh, 
a lender fortune, indeed, for one bred to 
WB ſuch high expectations. 55 
It was juſt dark before they reached the 
inn, and they had both altered, as much as 
poſſible, every thing in their dreſs which 
might render it ſuſpected who they were; 
and this poor lady, who had been uſed to 
ſo much tenderneſs, now in the open air, 
changed her rich gown for a plain linen 
one of her ſervant, who had all this while 
carried in her arms two bundles, the one 
her own, the other belonging to her miſ- 
treſs, the remainder of whoſe wardrobe 
was left in her former dwelling. | 
On their arrival, the landlady, a very 
good ſort of a woman in her way, though 
ignorant enough, ordered all proper ac- 
commodations for them, and Miſs Char- 
Lotte preſently found herſelf ſeated by a 
fire-ſide in a neat room, which, though 
far from being like thoſe in her father's 
houſe, was yet very agreeable, after a ſix 
hours journey on foot, in none of the 
vVarmeſt weather; for it was then the be- 
einning of the month of March, and a 
= ny wind had not a little incommoded 
ber. | 
Pen, ink, and paper, being called for, 
| were ſoon produced, and a letter, inter- 


rupted 
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rupted with many a ſigh, was at laſt fi- 
niſned by the fair mourner, which being 
directed to her couſin, waited only a meſ- 
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ſenger to convey it. The belt being rung, 
a maid ſervant appeared, who was order- 
ed to fend in her miſtreſs. She obeyed; 
the good woman preſently appeared, and 
dropping ſeveral aukward court'ſies, en- 
quired their pleaſure. 
& would know, ſaid Miſs Merton, 
*© whether you can procure a faithful meſ- 
s ſenger, who will undertake to carry a 
letter as far as ***** for me; and [ 
vill ſatisfy him well for his trouble.” 
La! Ma'm; a meſſenger, (returned 
©« ſhe,) yes to be ſure, ma*m, here's Dick 
[the helper, he is a good honeſt lad, 
only he's given to ſtay on an arrant, 
<< that's all ma'm, or elſe for that there, 
© he's as honeſt as the day is long; well 
* and then, then, ma'm, here's Robin, 
<« oftler, that I dares ſay would do any 
©. thing to oblige you—ah Robin's an 
„ honeſt lad; but as I ſays to 'en, till he 
% leaves off drinking, he*ll never do any 
„good for himſelf; for he will drink, 
% and that you know, ma'm, is a bad 
« thing, and as I often ſays—” 
Here Sally interrupted her, and begged 
ſhe would not tell who was not, but who 
a aa, 
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2 proper to be entruſted ; to which, at- 
Fer a ſhort pauſe ſhe anſwered. 

Why, indeed, miſs, as you ſays, when 
young ladies are in a hurry, and that, 
they ſhould not be obliged to wait, and 
indeed you both of you ſeems in a pi- 
teous taking about ſomething, but that 
eant none of my affairs to enquire 
about - l' d as lief fee (as the ſaying is) 
old Nic, as an impartinent parſon. But 
as to that there, now I thinks o't, you 
can't ma'm ha' a better arrant-goer 
than our Rager, if Rager wool go for 
he never ſtays on arrants, and he wo'ant 
drink, if you'd kiſs, his ſhoe, above a 
* pint or ſo, and that you know, mils, is 
F nothing—ah many a good crown has 
our Rager had gi'n en by the gentle- 
folk that comes here; for we've a mort 
* of gentlefolk, for all I ſay it, comes 
* here ſometimes. Why, there's young 
* *fquire Alton, now in t'other room's 
“worth — ay, its unknown what he's 
worth; and there's parſon Reddy, and 
Mr. Clauſe, the great lawyer, and—” 

| She would certainly have entertained 
them with a moſt unmercifully long ca- 
taſogue of her gueſts, had not Miſs Mer- 
Ven again ſtopped her, and bade her in a 
peeviſh tone to ſend the laſt- mentioned 
. perſon, 
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perſon, who came accordingly, receive 
charge of the letter, and undertook uf 
carry it and bring an anſwer to it by nou 
the next day. ; 
Mean while the landlady remind 
them of ſupper, which was ſerved up :M 
the uſual time, and the ladies afterwari|M 
conducted to a tolerably well-accommcM 
dated bed-chamber.—The hours ſet apan 
to reſt, were moſtly by them employ 
in anxious thoughts, eſpecially by Char: 
lotte, who cloſed not her eyes till da 
light; when it is eaſy to imagine ſhe coul 
not enjoy ſo profound a ſleep as not to be 
often diſturbed by noiſes incident to the 
place, and to which ſhe had been hithertall 
unaccuſtomed. Os 
The travellers roſe to breakfaſt ; wit 
little appetite did the one fit down, th 
other, indeed, poſſeſſed a conſtitution, 
which, being naturally healthful, bega 
now to aſk refreſhment, though ſhe took 
it with ſmall ſatisfaction while ſhe behel_n” 
her miſtreſs's uneaſineſs. 
At length (and, indeed, ſooner than an] 
but one on the rack of ſuſpence could har 
expected) the meſſenger arrived, and del 
vered a letter, which, as ſoon as. he was [i 
tified and retired, Sally opened, at her # 
dy's deſire, and read the following worcs 
( Co 4 1 
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© Couſin CHARLOTTE, 
<« have received yours, and am really 
ſorry to hear of your unfortunate ſitua- 
tion; but it is what I have often told 
your father his ill judged pride and ex- 
travagant ſchemes would come to 
Indeed, child, you have been very un- 
MW happily brought up. You have ſhewed 
it in your letter, where you ſay - our 
* beart is ready to burſt lo think what you 
* are reduced to, and from what a high 
ation you are fallen. I tell you again 
* and again, Miſs Merton, vanity has 
had too great a ſhare in your education. 
« Truly I pity the caſe your parents 
F folly has reduced you to; but you 
know I have a family of my own ; and 
if your parents did not take care of you, 
J do not know who ſhould. Never 
tell me of the height you are fallen from, 
but accommodate yourſelf to your pre- 
{© /enz condition, — Your heart is ready to 
burt! Yes—with pride, I know it is; 
* but you mult learn to be more humble. 
j For my part, I can give you only 
© wholſome advice, which is to lay aſide 
your fine lady's airs, and try to get into 
ſome ſervice. Nor can I help you in 
that either, you are ſo proud. Your beſt 
way will be to go to London; you have 
i | | &« 2 dil. 
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* a diſtant relation there, a goomothe i; 


ho perhaps * aſſiſt you in tha { 


40 reſpect. 


* If you follow this counſel, it may h . 
* the better for you; if not, I tell youll 


% fairly, 2 have nothing an t 


expect from 


« Your kinſman, 
G 


9 "000 8. As your father never calle 
* here, it is likely he has completed hi 


* follies by laying violent hands on hin 


« ſelf. —It fo, you have the greater reaſo 
<< to follow my advice,” 


How true ſoever his reflections on be 


breeding might be, they were certain 
here ill- placed and cruel. The lady v 
deeply concerned at this epiſtle, and ti 


more ſo, as the author had received mar 


and great favours at her father's hands. 
She was long in deliberating what to do 


but at laſt, neceſſity compelled her if 


take the advice ſo harſhly offered, ar 
there being no other alternative but that 
or ſtarving, ſhe procured a poſt-chaiſe t 
the next market-town, where they took 

lace in the ſtage-coach for London, an 
arrived ſafe in the uſual time at that me 


tropolis. 
f 5 3 Th 


E 
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The firſt place ſhe ſought after was the 
Ws habitation of her godmother, who was a 
WE chird couſin to Mr. Merton, the daughter 
| of a clergyman, but marrying an aban- 
doned rake in her youth, he ſpent both 
his own fortune, and all of hers that he 
could come at, and dying, left her in 
| narrow circumſtances, Yet theſe ſhe pre- 
ferred to dependance, and, by a laudable 
frugality, maintained ſtill a reſpectable 
firuation ; ſhe kept a boarding-ſchool for 
young ladies, not far from London, of 
whoſe morals as well as education being 
extremely careful, ſhe never wanted ſcho- 
lars. ; | 
This good woman, (whoſe name was 
dimes,) was much ſurprized at Mifs 
Merton's arrival, but more fo, when ſhe 
heard the unhappy occaſion of it, She 
gave her all the conſolation in her power, 
promiſed to uſe her intereſt in procuring 
her ſome genteel ſtation, and in conclu- 
ſion, offered her the beſt accommodations 
her houſe would afford, till a. favourable 
opportunity of fulfilling that promite 
ſhould preſent itſelf, 0 
This was not long; for Miſs Emily 
Nairne, who happened then to be among 
her boarders, took ſo great a liking to 

her 
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her perſon and converſation, that ſhe 
could not think of ſeparating from her, 
and when ſhe left the ſchool, prevailed on 
her mother to take her, unqualified as ſhe 
was, for her own waiting-maid ; Mrs, 
Nairne dying ſoon after, the daughter 
auvanced her a ſtep higher ; and by in- 
dulgence of her father, whoſe idol ſhe 
was, entertained her, as we have ſeen, in 
quality of a companion. As for Salh, 
ſhe was kept to wait on the young ladies 
at Mrs. Aimes's, till ſhe was recalled into 
the country on ſome affairs of her own, 
by her relations, who were tradeſmen there 
in good repute. 5 

During the interval between the death 
of Mrs Nairne, and the arrival of young 
Mr. Searle, an adventure happened, which 
ſeemed to wear a promiſing aſpect in her 
favour; a young gentleman of family 
and fortune, the only child of a widow 
lady, reſiding in Hertfordſhire, often 
viſiting Mr. Nairne, fell in love with 
this young lady; but whether it were 
that the remembrance of her griefs was 
not yet ſo far worn from her heart, as to 
admit of any room for love; whether ht 
was not, (though reckoned ſenſible and 
perfectly genteel,) the perſon formed t0 
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ner taſte, or whether, as certain very 
Nis philoſophers, as well as certain 
vez RELICIOUS teachers of a certain 
Ivexy Pious congregation, affirm, the 
time was not yet come that he was to be 


Win love; whichever of theſe was the reaſon, 
| VoI. . | ' D 8 | his 
* 

* I doubt not but both parties will accuſe m 

pf ignorance, in confounding Fataliſm with Pre- 
Ideſtination—“ You blockhead,” (ſays the one,) 
« how can you join men of ſuch refined ſenſe 
« and philoſophy as we are, with thoſe canting, 
« whining, ridiculous, deſpicable - On 
the other hand, the pious fraternity will aſe, „Are 
** not you aſhamed, wicked man, impiouſly to 
«© rank us with Deiſts and Atheitts, and Satan's 
„own implements, only for our juſt notions of 
Providence ?—And are not you as fooliſh as 
wicked, not to ſee the difference between the 
' ſpirit of piety, and the idol of human wiſ- 
dom?“ - Truce, gentlemen, on both ſides !— 
Far be it from me to ſay, you act or think on 
he ſame principles in any thing elſe: No; I 
Would neither affront truth, ſo. Er as to ſay, or 
ommon ſenſe, ſo far as to ſuppoſe 1t.—Bur, 
though two men ſhould ſet out to traverſe the 
& lobe directly contrarywiſe, the one Faſt, the 
ther Weff, it is a mathematical truth, that they 
ould meet at one point; if they agree to ſtop. 
Where, what matters it, by which of the two ways 
hey arrived at it ?—Thus, gentlemen, whatever 
points of wiſdom you may wind, it matters not to 
ne, nor invalidates my aſſertion, when you both 
meet at laſt at the common centre of folly, 
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his addreſſes excited in her no other paſ. 
ſion but vanity ;' and though ſhe permit. 
ted him to continue them, yet ſhe gave 
him no farther hopes of ſucceſs. 

Notwithftanding this her infatuation, 
ſhe received many favours from this gen- 
tleman's mother, who heard of, and ap- 
proved his paſſion, though ſhe made it a 
1 of honour to accept none from him-· 
ſelf. 

That worthy lady falling dangerouſhy 
ill, her ſon was ſent for from London, and 
they were his ſervants, who being dil 
patched to town on ſome buſineſs from 
their maſter, joined ſome countrymen, 
and being belated on the road, it was one 
of them picked up the pacquet before- 
mentioned; having often heard of Miß 
Merton's name, his ſeeing it at the bottom 
of the letter, excited his curioſity to read, 
and his fidelity to deliver it-to his maſter, 

When Mr. Arlington, (that was his 
name) received this letter, he'was attend- 
ing on his ſick parent; whom he did not 
expect ever to recover from her fick-W 
neſs : yet could he not help facrtficing i 
few minutes to his concern for his love; 
and opening the paper, too ſoon. found 
the outlines -of the unhappy ſtory of his 
Charlotte. e 

Hurried 
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Hurried and confuſed as he was, it is. 
no wonder if he followed the firſt ſuggeſ- 
tion of his troubled mind; and this was 
to incloſe the letter, and fone! it to town to 
Mr. Welden, in a ſheet of paper, con- 
taining theſe line:: 


e Reverend SIR, 
* IncLosED I ſend you a letter, which 


has given me the utmoſt uneaſineſs.— 


1909 


lt is from Miſs Charlotte Merton to 
| © your ungenerous pupil. Lou know the 
« intereft I formerly had in every thing 
relating to that unhappy young lady.— 
Jou are at liberty to make what uſe 
« you think proper of the information it 


« ſuaded it will be worthy of your cha- 
* racter, and the truſt re oſed in you by 
« your worthy friend. For my part, 


« which are already too any, and bear 
<« but too heavy on me. This is the moſt 
« diſtracting of evils to | 

* che unhappy 
E. ARLINGTON.” 


clergyman acquired : a piece of knowledge, 
which made him very uneaſy, and the more 


lo, as he ſaw Mr. Nairne bent on match- 
D 2 ing 


contains — whatever that is, I am per- 


did not want this to add to my ſorrows, | 


Such was che magic by which the good 
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ing Charles with his Emily, a circumſtance 
of itſelf ſufficient to throw obſtacles al- 
moſt inſurmountable in the way of that 
gentleman, if he ſhould be diſpoſed to re- 
pair the injury he had done the other, by 
marriage: And this was heightened by 
the growing paſſion his pupil entertained 
for Harriet, and which he judged would 
be the occaſion. of many troubles to-him, 
Whether he was miſtaken, the reader will 
ſee by the ſequel. But we will now give 
him a reſpite for a ſmall ſpace, which 
he may employ either in revolving what 
he has read, or in a comfortable nap, 
according as the time of day or his own WW 
peculiar fancy may prompt him; hoping 
only that ſhould it lead him to the latter, 
he will by no means dream of PERrror 
CHARACTERS, or a PERFECT PERFORM- 
ANCE, the one of which is not in the 
will *, any more than the other in the 
power of the Editor, 

| 1 22 CHAP. 


C perfect characters are juſt as uncommon in 
the moral, as perfect performances in the literary 
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C-H.A Fa 0: 


9 Reſult of Mr. Searle*s conſultations with his 
tutor. — Extraordinary reſolution of Mr. 
Arran. — Emily's fckneſs. — Welden's 
integrity.—His reward, and letter of ad- 
vice to his pupil. 


T is, no doubt, needleſs to remind the 
reader of the ſituation and humour in 
which we left the diſconſolate Hero of this 
Hiſtory.— He immediately fought out his 
tutor, and diſburthening his mind to him, 
intreated his advice, to whom the good 
man thus replied : 4, 


"2 W YwMw (a UW 


© n unwilling to repoſe an entire con- 
* fidence in me. You have made me a 
© ſtranger to the moſt material circum- 
« ſtances, which I had never known but 
* for this parcel.” [ Here he produced the 
letters mentioned in the former chapter, 
and, declaring how he came by them, 
[thus continued, ] ** You ſee. you are not 


actions. — What think you now? 
Do not you now ſuppoſe, that this 
unhappy affair ought equally to prevent 


25 match 


My dear pupil, your fituation 3 is in- 
deed very critical; yet you are even 


* concealed from me in your moſt ſecret 


** any advances on your ſide towards a 
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564 The W ANDERER. 
match either with Miſs Emily or your 
„Harriet Good Heaven! into what 1 
<« perplexity have you thrown yourſelf, and 
* what, even now, may be the grief that 
<< preys on the forſaken Charlotte! But! 
e forbear to inſiſt on this; ſince I am not 
inſenſible how the thought muſt wound 

„you. —[Indulge, my dear youth, indulgę 
the tender emotions of your heart on 
e this account, and forbear at leaſt tl 
e aggravate a ſorrow you canner cure 
« You aſk my advice; I will give it you 
* ſincerely. Write a ſubmiſſive letter toi 
« your father; lay yourſelf open to him; 
ce conceal nothing of all that has paſſe 
* even between you and Miſs Merten: 
« will incloſe it in a few lines of my 
„ own to him, and then wait the even! 

<< patiently, But do not flatter yourſeli 
e that your uncle will ever drop a ſcheme 
on which his heart is fo much fer; | 
<« mean, your marriage with his daugh. 
«ter: for I aſſute you (1 ſpeak fron 
my owh knowledge) he will never de 

part from his Satpbſe, whatever be 
* may ſay to amuſe you.— I know nol 
„ whether I ſhould be acquitted in tht 
« eyes of the world, for thus adviſing 

e you againſt one of your relations; ans 
nh that too after the falſe ſtep you hal 


1 40 taken, 
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« taken, a ſtep for which I ſhould cen- 
« ſyre you far more ſeverely, did not I 
ce ſee your own reflexions are a ſufficient 
« puniſhment, But the reſpect I owe 
« your worthy father, and the real love 
bear to you, urge me thus to conſult 
« your honour and happineſs before all 
other conſiderations. Yet let not this, 
J conjure you, take off in other re- 
e ſpefts from your duty to your uncle, 
« who is here your father's ſubſtitute, 
« and whom yet are, as ſuch, bound to 
« obey, till his will on this head is 
* known. Above all let nothing induce 
you to break your promiſe; for no- 
* thing but a criminal caſe can ever ex- 
* cufe a man for the forfeirure of his 
* word, and to keep it inviolate is the 
« ſare criterion of a man of honour and 
a gentleman. Go now, and compoſe 
| © yourſelf in your chamber, ſettle your 
too much ruffled ſpirits, and if nothing 
e intervenes, let me fee you to-morrow in 
the ſtudy with the letter I ſpoke of. 
* Meanwhile, I will prepare my own, 
and pray Heaven my good intentions 
may be crowned with ſuccefs! Mean- 
** while let me exact a promiſe from 
* you, never to marry another, at 
* leaſt while Mifs Merton is living and 
DU 4: " ""_- 
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* ſingle. This is the leaſt return you 
* can make for the injury done her.” 
Charles ſolemnly vowed this, and 
approving the advice, returned his ſin- 
cereſt acknowledgements to him who 
gave it, He made a ſhort but pathetic 
anſwer to the remonſtrances of his tutor, 
nor did he attempt to excuſe himſelf ; the 
fault was rather magnified by the gentle 
manner in which it was touched upon: 
ſuch is the effect of mildneſs, and an ap- 
peal to the conſcious virtue of a generous 
heart, an effect as far beyond the force of 
anger, as ſurpaſſing that of the rigid 
rebukes of thoſe who pretend to poſſeſs à 
ſtoical apathy. | Ho i 
No ſooner was Charles alone, than he 
abandoned himſelf to diſagreeable reflex- 
ions, reflexions which but too truly anti- 
cipated the impending miſchiefs.— When 
obliged to join the company below, he 
made his ſtay as ſhort as might 
conſiſtent with good- manners, and not 
draw enquiring eyes upon him. At) 
night, he laid himſelf down rather to 
be the ſport of waking thoughts, or tols 
in troubled dreams, than to take the plea- 
ſure of refreſhing ſleep. He roſe before 
the ſun, and penned a pathetic letter to 
his father, which he delivered to the pi- 
e | ous 
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The WANDERER. 57 
ous Welden, who had kept his word, and 
was ready with. his cover, 1n which: hav- 
ing incloſed it, they ſent it by a ſervant 
that evening with an order to am it into 
the poſt· office. | 

| This letter was couched in terms fo 
elegant and. perſuaſive, as ſhewed at 
once the goodneſs of the head. and heart 
of the writer. He began by a ſoothing 
preparation for the diſagreeable truth, he 
was about to unfold, then followed an 
| epitome of the ſtory, which Charles had: 
told more fully in his ; and this he inter- 
mixed with ſome appolite. reflexions on 
human weakneſs, concluding the whole, 
with his opinion of the affair, delivered in 
the moſt reſpectful manner, and an ad- 
dreſs to the humanity of his friend. 
Never did virtue plead more ſtrongly for 
the pardon of other's failings,. never did 
conſcious worth ſhine more diſtinguiſhed 
with ſincere humanity, than in. this.elegant 
performance, which would doubtleſs have: 
had the deſired ſucceſs, but for an inci- 
dent with which, in due time, we ſhall ac- 
quaint the reader. 

But while Charles was impatiently wait- 
ing the return of the poſt. for an anſwer 
to this double addreſs, Mr. Nairne: was 
making what he deemed the moſt prudent 
D 5 ul 


do warn him: of the danger that was to bi 


uſe of d n 5 had newly 2. 
quired of that young gentleman's connex 
ions, and in perſon waited on Mr. {rr 


apprehended of his daughter's matching 
with one of whoſe character he inſtillu 
no very favourable ideas, and added, tha 
à marriage between Charles and Harri 1 
would be entirely againſt the conſent oi 
his father and friends, who in ſuch a ak 
would abandon him to his evil fortune: 
and never fee him more. 

This circumſtance alone was ſufficienl 
to induce the father of Harriet to ent 
into any ſcheme that might preſerve hi 
daughter, whom he really loved, fro 

miſery, at the ſame time that it woul 
keep his authority as a parent inviolat 
and give him an opportunity of matchin 
her to more advantage, in ſome . 
here a greater acquiſition of wealth mig 
follow the matrimonial contract, a conſ 
deration which had no ſmall weight | 
| his opinion of things. 

After ſome time ſpent in ſerious co 
ſultation, it was reſolved that Miſs Arm 
ſhould be ſent into the country, when 
ſhe was to remain under the care of fon 

faithful domeſtic, till this affair ſhould® 
ſettled, the 3 circumſtances 


wh 


o 
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which were to determine the ſhare of li- 
berty permitted her to enjoy. _ 
This was accordingly carried into exe- 
Wcution with great ſpeed ; for that even- 


5 Wing while Harriet was fitting reading in 
eber cloſet, an employment to which ſhe 


devoted conſtantly certain morning and 
Jevening hours, ſhe: received a little note 
from her father, intimating that ſhe muſt 
prepare to ſet out for his ſeat in — hire, 


of importance, which he himſelf, accom- 
panying her, would communicate by the 
way. Short as the warning was, her 


herſelf to enquire into the cauſes of, 
farther than he choſe to reveal, removed 
all obſtacles, and when the poſt-chariort 
was brought to the door, ſhe was ready; 
though the impatience of her father, 


occaſioned it to be prepared a full half 
hour before the time. She ſtepped in 
with a chearful countenance, and Mr. 
LArran for the benefit of converfation 
placed himſelf beſide her, while his 
faithful domeſtic (though a female, whoſe 
praiſes we ſhall have occaſion to ſound in 
the following ſheets) trotted along for 
D 6 many 


next morning before ſunriſe, on an affair 


willingneſs to obey the commands of 
her father, which ſhe never accuſtomed 


naturally eager in all his purſuits, .had 
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60 The WANDERER. 
many miles on that gentleman's hort 
which otherwiſe himſelf would have pre 
ferred to all the chariots in the world. 

No ſooner had they begun to ſet for 
ward, than he proceeded to open the caulk 
of the journey to Harriet, gloſſing ove, 
however, her confinement, under the ſpe 
cious names of preſerving her virtue fron 
any ill imputations, as ſhe would be in 
place of her father's own appointment, i 
_ conſideration which muſt blunt all th 
ſhafts of malice, and ſtrike the venomouM 
tongue of ſlander dumb: but how well 
ſoever he might gild the bitter pill, Har. 
riet was not ſo deceived; ſhe ſaw all the 
evils which muſt neceſſarily be attendant 
on her removal from her father and friends 
to a lonely habitation, (for ſuch it had 
been ſince his reſidence in town) under 
the charge of a ſervant, and this not he! 
own waiting-woman, but one of who 
bad heart ſhe had ſeen many inſtances. 
All this ſhe repreſented to Mr. Arran, 
and begged he would be himſelf the guar- 
dian of her honour, promiſing an impli 
cit obedience to his appointments, or at 

| leaſt (when that propoſal was. rejected) 
that he would alter his choice of a gover- 
nante for her, in her ſolitude, But be 


Was fixed, he was immoveable, no more 
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that tender father ſhe had ever found 


him; the inſinuations of Mr. Nairne had 
made their way into his heart, and ſteeled 
it againſt her remonſtrances.— He told 
her, A daughter's greateſt honour was 
to comply with her father's commands,— 

That he knew ſhe loved. — That paſſion 
was blind, and he was therefore reſolved 
to put it out of her power to do at one 
time, what herſelf would ſeverely repent, 
and even blame him for not preventing, 


at another.“ As to the perſon he had cho- 


ſen, he ſaid, She was utterly miſtaken. in 


| her opinion of that good woman, as a lit- 


tle experience would ſhew, if ſhe had but 
prudence enough to conceal her diſlike ſo. 


far as not to prejudice that ſervant againſt 


her.” —He concluded with an argument 
with her ever unanſwerable: That it was 
his poſitive and unalterable reſolution ſhe 
ſhould go to his ſeat, which, to repine at, 
would draw on him eee and trou- 
ble, and on her his higheſt diſpleaſure; 


but that if ſhe complied, he would paſs 


by her ill- placed love as a youthful ſally, 
never force her inclinations to any match 
ſhe could not approve, and ſhe might 
ſtill be aſſured of his favour and. pro- 
tection,” 

| To 
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To fuch arguments, though far from 
being convinted, the gentle Harriet yield- 
ed without further oppoſition :—She loved 
and feared her father, and-was now de- 
termined to make the facrifice, of what? 
ner liberty? — That were a trifle; but 
far more —of her love, to his pleafire. — 
Her gentle boſom heaved one deep ſigh, 
and a few ſilent tears trickled down her 
beautiful cheeks, like the dews of morn- 
ing deſcending on the foft blooming flow- 
ers of the fpring, the ſhowy lilly, and the 
| bluſhing rofe, K ith joy 9 5 deluded pa- 
rent faw a compliance which coſt 15 
daughter ſo dear, and kiſſed her in token 
of continued affection; then telling her, 
he had accompanied her ſo far, only to 
prepare her for a ftroke, which might 
otherwiſe have fallen heavier than he in- 
tended, he mounted his horſe, which the 
governante quitting, after receiving his 
laſt charge, aſſumed her place, beſide the 
lovely mourner, in the chariot. And 
here, however diſagreeable ſuch company 
may be, we muſt leave them to purſue 
their journey together, and return to the 
Hero of our Hiſtory. Th 

Six long days, as many weary nights, 
waited he for an anſwer to his _ a 
| engt 
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length one arrived, written in a very ob- 
ſcure ſtyle, and containing matter very 
irkſome and diſagreeable : What was yet 

more ſurprizing, there appeared in it a 
ſtudied care to avoid taking any notice of 
the contents of the two lesen he and his 
tutor had been àt ſo much pains about: 
yet they could not imagine but Mr. Searle 
muſt habe received them, by two or 
three hints dropped, on purpoſe, in the 
courſe of the epiſtle; ſuch as, that A 
prompt compliance was better, and would 
have more force than twenty pathetic 
declamations.“ — That ** his letter had 
come to hand in good time.” — Thar 
« Mr. Welden's piety deſerved acknow- 
ledgment. — And that he was ſorry 
to find his ſon a ſeducer of innocence, 
&c. 

This was all one continued myſtery to 
Charles, who little ſuſpected what treachery 
had been practiſed againſt his happineſs; 
but it was otherwiſe with his friend; 
though he knew not vat, he was not 
much at a loſs whom to ſuſpect; and 
though he could not tell the nature and 
conlequences of this letter, yet he dreaded 
ſome very dilagreeable ones from it, and 
the more ſo, by à kind of cbnſtrained 
complaiſance in Mr. Nairne, which, 

though 
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though it deceived his nephew, appeared 
too plainly as an over- acted part, and a 
maſk to cover miſchief, to the more diſ. 
cerning eyes of melden, who began to be 
pretty well acquainted with the temper of 
that gentleman.— Tis true, he had often 
deceived men of great penetration, but 
then it was when he was well apprized 
whom he had to deal with. But having 
. entertained ſome thoughts of bringing the 
tutor into. his ſchemes againſt his pupil, 


(to whom, indeed, he had, more than 


once, obliquely hinted at ſeveral emolu- 
ments which might ariſe from ſuch a con- 


duct, and did not yet deſpair to gain him) 


he had unawares laid himſelf too open to 
his view; a falſe ſtep, which he never af- 
'ter could recover. 

This induced him to think of getting 
the clergyman removed from Charles as 
ſoon as poſſible, being a dangerous ſpy upon 
his actions. — And for this he ſoon found 
an opportunity; for young Arlington hav- 
ing received no anſwer to his letter, 
which he thought demanded an imme- 
diate one, ſuſpecting it might have miſ- 
carried, wrote another to the ſame effect, 
and more enlarged, containing an epitome 
of the ſtory of Charlotte, to Mr. Nairne 


himſelf. This was as welcome as unex- 
| pected 
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Sed to him, who had never dreamed 
(with all his cunning) of that intrigue. 
He immediately began to build on this 


foundation the diſgrace of his kinſman. 
He wrote to his father, and ſet the affair 


in the blackeſt light, not forgetting to 
paint the good Welden in the worſt of 
colours, as the moſt unfaithful as well as 
the moſt ungrateful of men; adding that 
Miſs Merton's original letter was ſtill in 
that gentleman's poſſeſſion, and caution- 
ing him to ſuſpend the full force of his 


anger till that could be ſent him, an un- 


dertaking which he charged himſelf with; 
and to which purpoſe, he gave ſecret or- 
ders within an hour after the receipt of 
the abovementioned, that all letters of 


| Charless, or his tutor's, ſhould be firſt 


brought to him before they were carried 


either to or from them. And in purſu- 


ance of this order, the pathetic epiſtles 
intended for Mr. Searle, were that very 
night brought to him, who, without 
ſcruple, opened, read, and deſtroyed 


them, rewarding the ſervant for his com- 


pliance. | | 
How often do the beſt-laid ſchemes 
owe their ſucceſs more to chance than hu- 


man wiſdom ! Of what effect would all 


the malice joined to all the art of this falſe 
| ; relation 
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refation have proved, if theſe warm, 
theſe perſuaſive addreſſes, aided by tb 
voice of nature, had been ſent as they 
were intended! —— They would have 
touched his heart, and prevented that 
breach which coſt him afterwards ſo- many 
ſorrows.— But now Mr. Nairze exulted i 
in his triumphant deceit; and having 
made ſuch alterations as this new difeovery 
ſuggeſted to him, he diſpatched his pac- 

quet, repeating the caution to Mr. Sari 
ct writing rather coldly chan angrily to 
xis ſon, a catrtion which, as we fee, he 
followed exactly; and this accounts for 
thoſe myſterious | paragraphs we have 
noticed; for as to the declomation 
mentioned, they referred only to the 
partial refation the uncle had given of 
Charles's pathetic ſpeech, mentioned in 
Chap. IV. and “ the letter coming to 
hand in due time,” was meant of Char- 
lotte's letter, for which he faid Welden 
piety deſerved acknowledgment, with the 
added hint, that he never before ful: 
pected. Charles to be a ſeducer of inno- 
cence.? 

Thus have we cleared up this affair 9 
the reader, which {till ee a myſteij 
to our Herd, who found himſelf ſeeming- 


ly as much careſſed as ever by his uncle; 
nz), 
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nay, he condoled with him on the“ un- 
feeling heart,” as he termed it, of his 
„ 749 rigid parent.” But in the meanwhile 
he was preparing another trial for the 
youth; he knew him to poſſeſs in the 
higheſt degree the feelings of humanity, 
and reſolved to touch him in that tender 
part. Je previouſly gave out that his 
daughter Emily was fick, who kept firft 
her room, then her bed, and was at laſt 
declared, by means of his artifice, to be 
dangerouſly ill. He engaged Welden out 
one day with a particular acquaintance of 
his, and then ſet every thing in order for 
the execution of his ſcheme. When 
Charles enquired after his daughter's 
health that morning, he ſhook his head, 
and appeared unable to utter a word, and 
on the repetition of the kind queſtion, he 
ſeemed to ſuppreſs a rifing ſigh, and an- 
"WH ſwered, Bad indeed! O Charles !“ 
and quitted the room in apparent con- 
U fuſion. W437 | C4 
f At dinner he did not appear at table as 
"WH uſual; but dined in his cloſer, whither in 
a little time Charles was ſent for by his 
uncle, who after telling him, in a ſpeech 
intermixed with lamentations, that Emily 
was dying, and for love of him, he led 
bim into a chamber that received no other 
f | a light 
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light than that of a lamp which glim. MW 
mered in 'the chimney, then conducted 
him to the ſide of Emily, where ſhe lay 
ſtretched on a couch, as in a ſoft flum- 
ber. Beſide her ſtood various bottles, 
gallipots, draughts, juleps, and all the 
_ vain parade of phyſic. For her own 
part, ſhe ſeemed laid in a manner per- 
fectly negligent; but it was ſuch a one 
the hand of art had diſpoſed to ſet off her 
beauties, on which the dancing rays of 
. Interrupted light played ſportive, to the 
- beſt advantage. Her cheeks ſeemed be- 
dewed with tears, and her diſplayed bo- 
_ ſom ſtill heaved with gentle murmurs, 
This careleſs attitude, which may be 
equally the effect of grief or of a luxurious 
flow of. pleaſure, gave a propriety to 
what elſe might ſeem ſtrange, the dil- 
cloſure of her charms, which to ſay the 
truth, had Joſt nothing of their force by 
| ſickneſs, and which were allowed to ſwell 
upon the ſight with an inchanting free- 
dom. e wes} Eo. 
As they drew near, Alas! poor 
girl! (ſaid her father,) ſee where ſhe has 
© wept herſelf aſleep;” and then turning 
to Charles who was retiring leſt he ſhould 
diſturb her, Do not go—ſee her once 
before ſhe dies..“ Before ſhe dies /— 
„ (“ ecchoed 


— 
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« (ecchoed Charles) now Heaven forbid 
« ſhe ſhould die on my account.“ Yet 
. what elſe can be expected? (ſaid Mr. 
„ Nairn) — you are ſet againſt the 
. match, and I cannot, I will not have 
© the leaſt concern in force :—Yet it is 
hard, it is very hard! Here he turned 
aſide, and wiped his eyes. Nor could 
is nephew help being affected with the 
anner in which thoſe words were de- 
Livered. Oe 
Meanwhile Emily opened her eyes, and 
er father went up to her to enquire of 
er reſt: having received an anſwer in a 
ery low voice, he told her in the ſame 
ey, that he had brought one he believed 
he would be glad to ſee, and ſo ſaying 
e preſented Charles to her. She gazed 
arneſtly at him, and then ſaid, in a low 
one : Are you then come to glory 
* over your conqueſt? Alas, what need of 
that! Tenderneſs began now to poſ- 
ſs the heart of the youth, and he thus 
e eplied: “Do not, oh! do not charge 
me with ſuch ſavage inhumanity ; I pity 
or ot you—Alas! I too am unhappy — I 
came to ſooth your griefs.” To ſooth 
(returned ſhe) there was a time when 
that word might - have revived me; 
but it is now too late ;—my fate is ap- 
: «© proaching 
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<< proaching—my illneſs wears me fiſt 
away, and I am going to leave this 
world in my prime; but if I have 
* Grength ſufficient. to ſuſtain this inter- 
view, and bleſs you with my parting 
„ breath, I ſhall die content.” Her 
the wily father, ſeeming in an agony of 
grief, ſuffered himſelf to be led out by 
the attendants, as he had before concert. 
ed, in order to leave his kinſman alone, 
with one whoſe arts, he had great reaſon i 
to flatter himſelf, would triumph over the 
native ſimplicity and goodneſs of bis 
heart. x | 

When they were alone together, the 
folemn farce proceeded, and Emily played 
her part ſo well with broken ſpeeches, 
affected faintings, and ever ready tears, 
that Charles departed, ſoftened by the in- 
fectious weakneſs, and full of diſturbed 
and irreſolute fancies, which varied like 
the morning clouds. Ts 

[And here let not the ſupercilious ci 
tic be too haſty to condemn as unngiw 
the. genuine workings of pure nature; 0 
object that ſuch, deceits are eaſy to be 
diſcovered. By thoſe. bred in our ges 
metropolis, we, grant they may; for ther 
fraud is as well known as firmly eff 


bliſhed; B ut theſe gentlemen will de vel 
Fr N a 
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to reflect, that Charles, though he had a 
good ſhare of ſenſe, had not as yet gain- 
ed this kind of experience, which, indeed, 
be purchaſed dearly enough in the ſub- 
ſequent ſcenes of his life. Should not all 
this ſuffice for an anſwer, we will only 
modeſtly urge, that every one (critics eſ- 
pecially) ſhould; be careful not to brand 
things raſhly as unnatural, always remem- 
bering, tha nothing can be fo, which is 
real; and ſhould that be the caſe; here, 
they will lie then under che ſame cenfures 
as thoſe wiſe ancients, who hiffed a real 
pig for ſqueaking, declaring that he did 
not ſqueak naturally. Nay, they will de- 
ſerve ſtill more contempt, ſince in that 
fair the ſtage- player kept the animal 
concealed, and pretended only imitation; 
whereas we profeſſedly take our ſcenes 
from real life; * a card by which while 
we ſteer, we venture fearleſs on the bound- 
leſs waſte, the mare criticum of this cavil- 
ling age.] 5 | 

The tutor was no ſooner returned, 
(who had been all this while artfully de- 
tained abroad,) than Nairne, who de- 
paired any longer of blinding him, and 
reſolved to back one device immediately 


See PREFACE. 
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with another, returned to his old ſcheme 
of bringing him over, and ſent for him 
into his ſtudy, where he opened his whole 
heart to him, not even omitting to in- 
form him of the trick he had ſo lately 
put on his pupil, whoſe. amour with 
Charlotte he profeſſed the knowledg: 
of, and earneſtly ſollicited his advice 
and aſſiſtance. He then proceeded to 
expatiate on the certain advantages of 
ſuch a conduct, to which purpoſe he did 
not fail to ſet in the ſtrongeſt light the 
aſcendancy he had over Mr. Searle, and 
its conſequences ;z and, to conclude the 
whole, plainly hinted, that if he rejected 
his propoſals, he would take care his ſtay 
in the family ſhould not be long; whereas i 
if he acquieſced he would do him all WM 
manner of ſervice, and would get him 
preſented to a living then vacant worth 
one hundred and fifty pounds a year, 
as an earneſt of his future favour. 

The only emotion that this ſpeech 
raiſed in Welden's breaſt was deteſtation 
of ſo ſcandalous a propoſal, and contempt 
of a wretch who could uſe ſuch baſe 
means to compaſs his ends, which. had 
no alternative but that of aggrandizing 
and gratifying himſelf and his family at 


any expence of peace, or even conſcience, 
15 or 
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lor force upon the free mind of another, 
lor elſe to involve in ruin the man whom 
he could not bring to make ſuch a ſa- 
ide 

An honeſt indignation fluſhed on his 
cheek, and his heart glowed with a ge- 
nerous ardour. But prudence was a part 
of his character, prudence drawn from an 
experience how 11] virtue without ſuch 
aid is able to repel the ſhafts of injurious 
overbearing rage, or avoid the more ſe- 
cret darts of lurking malice. Well he 
new how little ſuch a man as Mr. 
Nairne would brook either his generous 
anger, or juſt contempt. He pauſed, 
therefore, a while, and returned an an- 
lwer in the following words. 


“Sir, were I to be offered immenſe 
* riches, or all the emoluments that 
wealth can procure, on the one hand, 
«and threatened with all the evils of 
„ poverty or ruin itſelf, on the other, I 
would not heſitate a moment, whether 
I ſhould or ſhould not betray my truſt 
or my virtue. It is not fortune, it is 
not pleaſure, that can give real happi- 
' neſs, it is conſcious innocence: and I 
[** ſhould ſtand condemned in my own 
words, which yourſelf have often heard 
N E 0 delivered 
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delivered to this purpoſe, were I to 
<* think they could. This is not the cant 
* of hypocriſy, but the ſincere language 
* of my heart. —To the perſon in que. 
e ſtion, I am doubly bound by my ties 
* of gratitude to his family, let me ſay 
to yours, for ſure they are the ſame; 
« and were I falſe to him, what aſſurance 
could you have that I would be true 
* to you? If inclination led him to the 
* arms of Miſs Emilia; if there were no 
* obſtacles-in his way, I confeſs it would 
„ be a match much to be wiſhed, and 
te the firſt thing I myſelf would adviſe, 
Rut you ſee it is far otherwiſe, and he 
* muſt ſacrifice his peace, and even his 
* conſcience, to ſuch an union; nay, more, 
he muſt ſolemnly give his hand where 
* his heart is not his to give, — and then 
© who knows the conſequence even to 
ce the poor lady herſelf, who may per- 
<© haps too late wiſh her love had not been 
„ gratified at the expence of her hapy:- 
<< neſs. Reflect, I beſeech you, on theſe 
< things, and drive not a poor youth to 
* deſpair, to whom you are as a father, 
“ Faults he has committed; but ſincere- 
de ly has he repented of them, and we 
© can no otherwiſe recall what is paſt: 
Heaven itſelf requires no more of — 

| ec But 
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| © But I am perſuaded I cannot tell Mr. 


% Nairne more in theſe caſes than he 


„knows; and well may I hope this was 


only a trial of my fidelity in a point 
, ſo tender. If fo, reſt aſſured, Sir, ſuch as 
c you have found it this day, ſuch will you 
« always find it, inviolable and un- 
& ſhaken. | 
Though Mr. Nairne well knew this 
laſt to be but a ſaving clauſe, he had ad- 
dreſs enough to take ſo much hold of it, 
as might fave him from confuſion, He 
therefore ſaid, with an affected compo- 
ſure, he was glad to find Mr. Searle had 


made ſo good a choice, and avowing that 


it was only a trial, thanked him coldly 
for his faithfulneſs, and diſmiſſed him, no- 
thing ſatisfied in mind with whathad paſſed, 
It will be needleſs to obſerve, that net- 
ther was Mr. Nuirne at all ſoftened by 
the compliment at the end of the clergy- 
man's diſcourſe, neither was Welden at all 
altered in his opinions by the concluſion of 
Mr. Nairne's; but, on the contrary, each 
looked on the other to be an enemy ſo 
dangerous, as would require his utmoſt 
(kill and prudence to guard againſt. 

In this humour they ſeparated, one to 


| tis cloſet, to plot freſh miſchiefs, and the 
| ther to his dear pupil, to whom, with-- 


E 2 out 
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out reſerve, he related all that had paſſed 
in a converſation, in which his examiner 
did not ſo much as enjoin him ſecreſy, 
naturally ſuppoſing it would have been 
of very little weight if he had. Charles 
was aſtoniſhed to find that the miſery 
which had wrought ſo powerfully on him 
was a mere phantom, and began to dread 
every thing from ſuch deep heads and 
_ deſigning hearts, as he found he had here 
to deal with. On Welden alone, his tutor, 
his protector, and a name of far more 
weight, his friend, on him only he relied. 
But he had too much ſagacity to imagine 
his ſtay would be long after what had 
happened, and he was not deceived; for 
in a few days came a letter from the 
country to Mr. Nairne, commanding him 
to diſcharge the tutor of a young man, 
who ſeemed ambitious of acting above 
his years, and a few lines incloſed to him, 
ordering him to deliver up all. his pa- 
pers, and Charles to do the ſame, and 
particularly enjoining that CHarlotte's let- 
ter ſhould be ſent. This was accordingly 
done, and Welden had but two hours 
given him in which to quit the houſe, for 
Nairne deemed it imprudent to ſuffer him 
to ſtay till the return of Charles, who at 
that time was abroad, The good man 

| obeyed 
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obeyed without expoſtulation, and lefr 
the houſe accordingly, with ſtill farther 
threats both on him and his pupil; it any 
correſpondence, perſonal or literary, ſhould 
in future be diſcovered between them. 
| This ſtroke was ſudden ; young Searle 

returning, aſked, as was his cuſtom, 
where his tutor was, and could not 
help venting ſome violent exclamations 
when he heard he was gone. He had 
not, indeed, returned in the beſt of hu- 
ours, for he had juſt been apprized of 
Miſs Harriet's ſecluſion in the country, 
on which various ill- natured remarks had 
been made, but eaſily he judged it his 
uncle's work, though he could not con- 
ceive why, in ſuch a caſe, he needed to 
exact ſo ſtrict a promiſe from him not to 
> Wh correſpond with one whom he had reſolv- 


© ed to take methods to remove fo far; 
„but this was one of the maſter ſtrokes and 
f doubling artifices, which this gentl man 
| 


often made uſe of to puzzle thoſe who 
tied to fathom his ſchemes. 
ly Glowing with vexation, Charles ſought 


out his uncle, and in a manner om what 
or abrupt, aſked the cauſe of this ſo ſuc dan 
m diſmiſſion of his tutor. The latter, u ith- 
at {out ſeeming to regard the manner in which 
i Wc made the demand, ſatisfied him, by 
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_ calmly delivering into his own hands his 
_ father's letter. 

The expreſs order therein contained for 
that proceeding, and the many cutting 
expreſſions from one whom he had al. 
ways revered, converted the reſentment 
that before had filled his heart into grief, 
and he long ſtood brooding over it, when 
his uncle, in a mild tone, ſaid, ** Sit 
* down, kinſman, and compoſe yourſelf; i 
«« 1 can't but allow you ſome time to if 
“ reconcile yourſelf to this unexpected 
« ſtroke ; but you were deceived in that 
man, he was not what you, or, indeed, 
* what I thought him; I do not doubt 
* but he has blackened my character 
* with you ſufficiently ; but all will beg 
e right now he is gone: he was a great 

« hypocrite, indeed!“ Oh! Sir, (cri 
Charles,) © fay not fo; for“ Well, li 
<< that paſs (returned the other, interrupt 
ing,) © I find my word has not ſo much 
„weight with you as his; but time will 
bring all to light. Meanwhile, I hav 
c a ſecret to communicate—would you 
« think it, (forcing a ſmile,) Emily his 
e deceived us both; it was a womans 
e artifice, as ſuch, I hope you'll forgive 
<< jt, but probably you ſuſpected it all th 
„ time.” The youth was * i 
a 
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hear how deliberately he delivered, as per- 
fectly new, what he might well think 


was known before, and how dextrouſly 
| he excuſed himſelf from any ſhare in 


what he had ſo lately gloried in the 


| contrivance of. But to anſwer diſſi- 


mulation in its own way, as well as he 
was able, he pretended ignorance, -.and 
aukwardly counterfeited a ſurprize; ſo 
aukwardly, indeed, that it did not require 
his uncle's talents to diſcover it. Well, 
« purſued he; but I hope, though this 


„ js a deceit J am far from approving, 
you will not expoſe a girl, whoſe crime 


«* was the conſequence of love.” And 
while he ſpoke this, it was eaſy, by the air 
of triumph in his looks, ro diſcover he 
had taken his methods, ſo as to have no- 


thing to fear from that quarter. 


He then ran on in a long ſpeech, ſet- 


ting forth how forry he was for the un- 


happy breach that had occaſioned ſo much 


uneaſineſs in the family, and promiſing 


his utmoſt intereſt to heal it, if forgetting 
Welden, and every thing that had paſt, 
Charles would rely ſolely on him, and 
confide in his power and will to ſerve 


bim; for, faid he, THAT is A SACRI- 


„ick I EXPECT FROM THOSE IN MY 
* CHARGE, AND THAT ONCE MADE, 
| | E 4 «I aM 


, 
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AM EVER AFTER THEIR BEST 
” FRIEND. | 
This Taſt part of his ſpeech was ma- 
naged ſo artfully, that, notwithſtanding 
all that had paſſed, the poor youth ſcarce 
Knew how to interpret it: and burſting 
into tears, begged his cruel kinſman ſin- 
cerely to keep his profeſſions, and promiſed 
implicitly to obey him in every thing it 
was poſſible for him to comply with. 

To do juſtice to one of the worſt of 
men, this artleſs ſimplicity” of the full 
heart of Charles, in ſpite of all his reſolu- 
tion, moved him; but he ſoon recalled 
his wonted firmneſs to his aid, and having 
raiſed his kinſman, repeated his aſſurances 
of a friendſhip, the firſt fruits of which, 
he begged might be a reconciliation be- 
tween him and Emilia; and to this pur- 
poſe ſhe was introduced, covered with 
bluſhes, when Charles, thus once more 
ſoftened, ſealed on her lips a hearty for- W . 
giveneſs of the trick ſhe had put upon WW - 

him, and ſtrove to comfort her for a MW 1 
_ confuſion, which was no leſs affected than WW 
the cauſe aſſigned for it. 1 

And now for ſome time Mr. Nairn g 
| ſeemed to redouble his civilities, in hopes 
to gain him over. This was the laſt trial 


intended, and in caſe that ſhould fail, the 
_ unhappy 
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unhappy youth was devoted to ruin. 


Meanwhile his father was amuſed, 
by his brother, with aſſurances, that 


| he was not without fome proſpe& of 


BRINGING HIS SON TO REASON : ſo he 
termed it. 
Bur all this time, that gentleman under- 


| ſtood the phraſe in a ſenſe quite different 


to what was put upon it by his brother; 
he was made to believe, that all his child's 

ſulferings were only intended to bring 
him to a due ſenſe of his duty, and in- 
duce him to marry Emily; while Char- 


hitte was repreſented in a quite different 


light to what ſhe deſerved, whom other- 
wiſe, Mr. Searle, laying aſide all thoughts 
of pomp or wealth, would gladly have 
received as a daughter, ſhe having ſprung, 
as we obſerved, from a good family, and 


| been penteely educated. But now he 


was ſtill reſolute on the match with Emily, 
and looked on Charles as attempting to 
ſeduce Harriet, as he had done Charlotte. 
While theſe things were paſſing, in ſpite 
of all the vigilance of Mr. Nairne, Charles 


received a letter from Welden, inclo- 


fing two others, as he was walking one 
day in the garden, and haſtening to his 
room, he broke open the cover, and read 
as s follows, . 
E 5 . 
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Dear 8 1 R, 


« Twoven baniſhed from your pre- 
*© ſence, I am yet careful for your good, 
© and ſend you this, the firſt and laſ 
letter J intend you, till it pleaſe Heaven 
your affairs take a different turn, for 
* reaſons too long to enumerate. In- 


* cloſed I ſend two letters, one giving an 


& account of the cruel confinement of 


« Miſs Arran, and the other full of ex- 


“ poſtulations from the mourning Char. 
* Jotte, They were both delivered to me 
„open, and the ſame meſſenger who 
brought the latter, I employ to deliver 
*« you this — Tou may truſt him—he is 
„ faithful.— I have a hundred things to 


a tell you, but my time will not allow 


* me; for 1 ſteal a few minutes unob- 
« ſerved to pen this. Keep yourſelf as 
blameleſs as poſſible z be ſincere, but 
„ cautious, and take care how you chuſe 
* your friends. Do juſtice to Charlotte, 


* if poſlible. Wed not Emily on any 


” LOCO for, befides your vow and 

*« connexions with Miſs Merton, there are 

10 1 reaſons ſhould diſſuade you from 
: ſhe is ambitious, cruel, deceitful ; 


by 2 Ou = make your peace with 
„your 
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* your father by ſuch a match, ſhe will 


« embroil you with him in a fatal acci- 
dent, the ſcandal of which, as her 
i huſband, you «cannot eſcape. In a 


| © word, if you value even the life of my 


% honoured friend, your dear father, 
charge you do not be ſo overſeen, as 
« once to ſeem conſenting to it. There 


js parricide in the very thought. Aſk 


* me not how I came by this know- 
edge; the ſtory is too long to tell, 
nor is it ſafe; but me you may well 
believe. I have already written too 
* much: Adieu] my dear pupil; that 
Heaven may guard you from the ſnares 
« ſpread round you, forgive thoſe fail- 
« ings you fo dearly abide, and ſhower 


on you its choiceſt gifts and graces, 


4 are the prayers of, 
« Dear SIR, | 
"ey Your moſt Gincere friend 
and ſervant, 
5 J. WEIDEN.“ 


The incloſed letters were affecting; 
dne was written by a gentleman unknown, 


E 6 and 
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and ſet forth, in a pathetic manner, the 
ſtory of poor Miſs Arran, which we have 
already related, only carrying it on to her 
arrival in the country, and containing 
ſome deſcriptions which will be inſerted 


at large in their proper place. 


The other was filled with tender re- 


proaches from Miſs Merton; yet ſuch as 


ſhewed her notcapable of venting rougher 
rebukes. She complained that ſhe had 


received no anſwer to her letter, unknow- 


ing what had happened ; tor that ſecond 
meſſenger of love ſhe hinted at had no 
better ſucceſs than the firſt, having like 
that, in its fate as well as contents, fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Nairne, in conſe- 
quence of the order mentioned in the 


"png; its wonted Pray a and ſtecled his 
breaſt with a,, reſolution, which being 


aſhamed ſo often to have been the ſport 


of paſſions, he determined ever after to 
maintain; and nothing ſo much conduced 
to this as the þ ts, concerning his father's 
ſafety. He could no more liſten to Emi 
ly, whom now he looked on as a ſyren 
that was luring him on to his deſtruction, 
and. her father as the worſt of mouſters; 


nor indeed, could by fancy well paint £ 
ther 
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ther of them in worſe colours than thoſe 
in which the impartial hand of truth muſt 
draw them in this hiſtory. 

His countenance was viibly altered, and 
ſo great a change appeared in his beha- 
viour, that his uncle ſoon ſuſpected ſome- 
thing beyond his knowledge had hap- 
pened, and, reſolving at all events to find 
out what it was, he. procured a key to be 
made to the eſcrutoire where he knew his 
kinſman lodged all his papers, and by 
ſuch means, with. eaſe poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the three letters, which having read, he 
depoſited again where he had found them, 
and was no longer at a loſs to gueſs at 
the ſecret. But this was a method he 
never durſt have taken while Melden ſtaid. 
Too well he remembered the Greek fable, 
and removed the guardian before he ru- 
in:d his charge. 

As he now plainly perceived all bis ef- 
forts for an union of the two couſins 
would prove ineffectual ; and as he ſwell- 
ed with rage to find his dark ſchemes 
were open at leaſt to one good man, 
(though he had taken means pretty effec- 
wal to invalidate all he might ſay) he 
{ought earneſtly the utter ruin of the un- 
happy youth, and immediately ſet all his 
engines to work in a letter to his father, 
in 
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in which, after magnifying his own for- 
bearance, and talking much of modera- 
tion, he put the finiſhing hand to all his 
miſchiefs there, by declaring Charles ” 
and incorrigtble. The anſwer this 
duced, and its conſequences, will be fn 
in the next chapter. The preſent one has 
been long, indeed; but as it contains fo 
many things neceſſary to be known for 
the better underſtanding the enfuing ones, 
and ſuch as were too cloſely connected to 
admit a ſeparation, we hope the reader 
will, on that account, excuſe it. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 


The laſt converſation of Charles with bis 


uncle. His letter to that baſe relation, 
He quits the houſe. 


IHE cold behaviour of Charles was 
returned by his uncle, and com- 
mon civility was now all that paſſed be- 
tween them, till one day the former ſent 
for the latter into his cloſet, and told him, 


with an air of triumph, he had a letter for 


him. The poor young gentleman open- 
ed it with a trembling hand, and read 


ſuch a one as the moſt abandoned child 


might be ſuppoſed to receive from an 
highly injured parent, concluding with a 
prohibition of ever ſeeing his face again, 
utterly diſowning him for a ſon, and ſo- 
lemnly vowing to diſinherit him. 

His ſpirits held but to read it, and then, 
overcome with grief, he ſunk upon the 
floor. His uncle, though not moved 
with pity, was ſomewhat confounded at 
the accident, as fearing it might make a 
noiſe in the neighbourhood : he rang in- 
ſtantly for a ſervant, with whoſe aſſiſt- 
ance he recovered him, and then, doubt- 
ing his preſence might occaſion a relapſe, 
be withdrew awhile ; but foon returned, 


and 


9 
f 
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and finding his nephew” : firength pretty 


well recovered, he ſaid, *© You ſee, cou- 


ſin, to what your obſtinacy has brought 
« you; I've done all in my power to 
e prevent t. But me you never minded, 
On the contrary, notwithſtanding my 
i ſtrict charge, you have correſponded 
« with my greateſt enemy. Be not a- 
% mazed: F know it; but 1 defy his 
* malice and the world's, to blacken a 
character ſo well eſtabliſhed as mine.” 
Here Charles could not forbear an an- 
hk full of invectives; yet he thus con- 
cluded, If notwithſtanding all this, you 
* would have me believe any thing you 
< aſſert, how can you!better enforce your 
„ words, than by an act of mercy, by 


4 , faving a poor unhappy relation whom 


you have it in your power-(t0. ruin, — 
« Oh! do that, and iI wilh recall all! 
& have ſaid, and my oppieſſed 8 ſhall 
« bleſs you,” 

Tears Ropped his onde bur his unel 
coldly replied : No, Charles; it is now 
too late: there was a time in which | 
6c might have ſerved you; and that time 


p you fligtiteds Now. I- cannot nèver- 


4 theleſs J am ſorry for what has hap- 
5 pened; but according to the ſtrict in- 


« junctions of your father, this 1 
cc my 
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« muſt be the laſt of your ſtay with me 
«or any of our family. And this bill 
« he ſends you, the laſt you will ever re- 
« ceive from him, to accommodate you on 
« your journey, any where if it be not to- 
« wards his houſe or mine.” So ſaying, 
he walked-abruptly off, leaving the paper” 
he mentioned lying on the table. 

Charles when alone was for ſome time 
a prey to melancholy reflexions, but at laſt 
[reſolving not to paſs another night under 
my inhoſpitable roof, he began to pack 

his cloaths, for which purpoſe his 

<4 uncle had taken care he ſhould not 
want aſſiſtance, and having finiſhed that 
work, he retired into his chamber, where 
he wrote the following lines and left on 
his toilet, ſealed up, and directed for Mr. 
Nairne, whom he ſaw no more. It was 


to this purport, 
ce. S IR, 


© EMBARKING as I am in the wide 

* world, an orphan, friendleſs, and for- 
x * ſaken, I cannot help, in the fulneſs of 
* my heart, leaving you this remembrance 
*of my former ſelf; ; a remembrance, 
„which perhaps may embitter your 
* moſt pleaſant moments.—Torn from 

"every thing that is dear to me, every 
thing 
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1 thing that could fweeten life, I am noy 
| coming defenceleſs into the midſt of 
| ** evils and temptations; and ſhould any 
*© wicked and deſperate actions be the con- 
| ** ſequence of this ſtep, can you hope to 
; be accounted blameleſs? Can you, | 
, * fayz for know, thou worſt of guar. 
| ** dians, (I will not call by a name more 
bitter one ſo nearly allied to my father) 
* know that I am not ignorant that pa- 
| „V ent has no other ſhare in all this, than 
* what he has unwittingly appropriated 
to himſelf by heeding ſuch pernicious 
% counſels. But for me, what remains 
but evil and miſery, misfortune on 
mis fortune? Such as, though far from 
* fo innocent as I could with I were, ye 
from you I have never deferved : but! | 
* have erred, and heaven by you has 
e puniſhed me, puniſhed me in the mot 
* tender part, the affections, the good 
« will of my father; father, did I fay' 
He was father, mother, all to me, and 
„ have loſt him irrecoverably. Alas! 
e have but one parent now, the great 
protector of orphans; may you find 
© more favour at his hands, than I have 
„found at yours.—To me alone, your 
* rage is not confined z I ſhudder to think 


of one who might have felt 1t—t0 
| « Well 
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« well you will gueſs my meaning. The 
e unhappy Harriet (though my vow, 
« and her own ſtrict obedience might have 
« been ſecurity enough) yet what does 
« ſhe ſuffer on mine or rather on your ac- 
« count. If you are capable of one good 
thought, (Heaven, that I ſhould thus 
« addreſs my father's brother!) reftect on 
« theſe things, and then aſk your own 
{© heart how much reaſon you have to 
«triumph in the ruin of | 
_ « Your unhappy kinſman, 


&© CHARLES SEARLE.“ 


When he had finiſhed this, he ordered a 
ſervant to call a coach, and havin 
placed his portmanteau behind it, he ſer 
off, ordering the coachman, in a low whiſ- 


1a ; 
off Per, to drive to an inn well known, and 
Living him money to take a place in the 


j $ wa for /——r, where he choſe 
rather to ſpend the night than in a houſe 
which was become fo hateful to him, 


mn And now, gentle reader, we will apo- 
a !ogize for having carried thee thus up and 
vw down from place to place, and ſeemingly 
u without any regularity throughout this 
KW whole book, which being the firſt of the 
of Hiſtory, fuck irregular proceedings could 


not 
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not well be diſpenſed with, but in return 
for this patience and long-ſuffering, we 
now promiſe thee more reſt, or at leaſt 
more warning to prepare for thy journeys, 
In a word ; we now intend to proceed 
in a method which to the critics will ap- 
apear more methodical, while we trace 
through his various peregrinations, the 
Hero of our Story. 
In the courſe of theſe Adventures there 
will not always be found thoſe glaring, 
thoſe ſtriking figures, which are-generally 
deemed the life of the Nouvelle, and are 
too frequently but ſo many monſters, 
which, like the dragon and griffin, exiſt 
only in the warm imagination of the au- 
' thor, uncorrected by ſolid judgment. 
Here will oftener appear thoſe far more 
natural ones, where the kindly mixture of 
light and ſhade neither diſguſt with a 
gloomy darkneſs, nor oppreſs with too 
much luſtre. Such are what will more 
frequently occur in pictures taken like 
this from the life, which is the ſole merit 
the Compiler pretends to; though he 
frankly confeſſes that a well-wrought fa- 
ble, whoſe plan is imitation, may give 
even more delight, and lay a claim to 
higher merit, as the taſk is more difficult, 


in many reſpects, to invent a tale, m_ to 
| real? 
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ate it: yet to relate one well, has ever 
deen deemed an excellence likewiſe, as it 
W:nds to go0d-humour, inſtruction, mirth, 
and entertainment. 
And thus we conclude the firſt book 
f Mr. Searle's Adventures. 


END of the FIRST BOOK. 
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CHAP. I. 


harles arrives at the Inn. Sets out for 
W——r. Adventure of the ſtage. 
Hiſtory of Mr. Clare. 


ATIGUED, and in great diſor- 
der, our Hero arrived at his inn, 
where the coachman, according to 
s orders, took a place for him for 
ir in the S ſtage, which was to 
t out the next day from London. 
No ſooner was he alone, than he aban- 
oned himſelf to diſagreeable reflections. 
s mind was agitated with a crowd of 
infuſed ideas, that preſſed one upon 
other like the waves of a troubled ſea. 
Which 
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Which way ſoever he turned, miſery and 
ruin awaited him ; abandoned, forſaken, 
_unpitied, and even deprived of the fad 
comfort of a friend, to ſympathize with 
him in his ſorrows. 
Often did he wiſh for his beloved M. 
den, whoſe conſolatory counſels might 
have made this diſtreſs at leaſt more to- 
lerable; but, alas! he knew not whether 
he ſhould ever again behold that pious 


conductor of his youth. In this diſtrad- . 

ed ſituation he attempted to write to 

his father, but was obliged, after two or i * 

three fruitleſs efforts, to deſiſt from an lo 

attempt which required deliberation, and A 

a far more tranquil ſtate of mind than he 10 

could be then ſuppoſed to poſſeſs. e 

As it was known in the inn, that he!“ 

intended to ſet out for V x, the peo- © 

ple of the houſe ſent juſt at this junctuei 
to know if he would not ſup with the reti 

1 a o 

| of the paſſengers; a propoſal which he the 


| declined ; ſubmitting merely, for form" 40 
ſake, to have a table ſet in his apartment, 


a 3 1 5 to: 

at which, it is eaſy to 2 he could R 
, : 4 0 107 
not fit down with the leaſt appetite col 


Many troubleſome aſſiduities he was, hov- 
ever, obliged to bear from the attendants, - 
one of whom, conducting him to be 


told him the ſtage ſet out for S— 
| : k 
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at three in the morning, and plagued him 
with ſome trifling queſtions on that head. 
At the name of S——, Charles ſtart- 
ed, (being in a deep reſverie, he had for- 
| got his intended journey,) and fixing his 


where? in a tone ſo wild, as aſtoniſhed 
him; and, repeating the word, he inſtant- 
ly quitted the room, and. communicated 
this extraordinary affair to thoſe below, 
not failing to make a long deſcant on the 


W abſurd a queſtion from one who had ab- 
ſolutely already declared himſelf a paſſen- 
ger in the coach. He concluded by ob- 
ſerving, with a ſignificant ſhake of his 
head, that ***T'was pity ; for he was a fine 
young gentleman—But what's for that? 
— his upper ſtory ( as the ſaying is ) 
muſt certainly be out of repair.” 

| This conſtruction put on Mr, Searle's 
Vords, delivered him entirely from far- 
ther impertinence; and it was even with 
difficulty he could get any of the ſervants 
to approach, in order to receive his direc- 


tons for the journey which he now re- 
"Wh collected he was to take, and which done, 
bey quickly left him to ſuch repoſe as a 
heart fo oppreſſed could find.—Long he 


lay the prey of diſagreeable thoughts; 
Vor. I. F and 
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eyes ſtedfaſtly on the waiter, demanded 


terrible word, where? which ſeemed ſo 
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and no ſooner were his wearied eyes at lat 
cloted in ſteep, than fancy began to be 
as buſy in tormenting him, as reflexion 
had been before; and after 'a variety of 
11-joined thoughts, and monſtrous ima. 
ges, preſented him with the following 
dream : | | 

He thought a youth of a comely vi. 
ſage entered his apartment, and bade him 
rife immediately; then conveyed him, 
through many diſagreeable and diltnal 
ſcenes, to a fine garden, where he ſaw 
female, of exquiſite beauty, buſied in 
adorning her gloſſy hair and ſnowy boſom 
with all the flowers of ſpring. On his 
approach, ſhe ſmiled on him with ineffa. 
ble ſweetneſs, and breaking filence, in 
voice which was harmony itſelf, invited 
him to a bower, adorned with all that art 
and nature could beſtow. The beauteou 
bloſſoms of ſpring, which mingled witi 


glowing fruits of autumn, the melody of 


birds, and the gentle fall of murmuring 
waters, which, after thouſand meanders, 
formed a cryſtal fountain, bordered with 
flowers of various hues, all infpired 4 
pleaſing languor, and a joy unfelt before. 
But in the moment he was — to the 
embraces of the enchanting miſtrels 0! 
this palace, the ſcene changed; the dk. 

| | ghttul 
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lightful gardens vaniſhed, and left him in 
a gloomy deſart on the ſea-ſhore ; when 


one, ſhe was gone, and he beheld in her 
room a bloody corſe, ſtabbed in ſeveral 
places, whom, on a nearer view of her 


Merton, gaſping in the agonies of death. 
Scarce had he time to recollect himſelf 
from this aſtoniſhment, when a feeble 
voice, like that of his father, ſeemed to 
call him; on this he turned; but in- 
ſtead of his father, he viewed a youth, di- 
rely his own image, aſſaulted by a mon- 
ſtrous boar, who was juſt on the point cf 
deſtroying him, when a perſon of grave 
aſpect approached, leading a trembling 
damſel; and ſtriking the terrible beaſt with 
a white wand he held in his hand, he fell 
down dead at his feet; then all vaniſhed 
together, Meanwhile the fea advancing 
E with a roaring noiſe, covered the {| 

here he ſtood, and he ſoon found him- 
ef ſinking beneath the ſwelling waves, 
WW hen ſuddenly a boat appeared, into 
WW «hich he found himſelf conveyed by an 
„ avifible hand, while a voice exclaimed, 
eis enough, unhappy. youth; here end 
hy ſufferings ! And at the ſame time 
ne perceived his uncle ſinking in the trou- 
F 2 bled 


ſling; about his eyes to diſcover his fair- 


face, he knew to be the unhappy Charlotte 
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- bled ocean, from whence Harriet aſcend. 


delightful ſhore, when Mr. Searle wa; 


which (though far from being a ſuperſti 
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ned down, together with the time, in hi 


paſſengers were invited to get out to break- 


the houſe, this ſtranger addreſſed himlel 
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ed in a car, adorned with coral, pearls 
and gold; but with a veil over her eyes, 
and a mirrour in her hand. The car 
was drawing near over the ſubſiding fur. 
ges, which were now wrought into a calm, 
preſenting a moſt agreeable proſpect of a 


wakened by the uſual call, to get ready for 
the coach, | | 

He obeyed the ſummons, and roſe in 
ſome confuſion, not without making ma- 
ny reflexions on his extraordinary dream, 


tious obſerver of ſuch incidents) he pen- 


pocket- book. 

As ſoon as he was ready he threw him. 
ſelf into the coach, where for near thre: 
hours a profound ſilence reigned, till the 


faſt; but Charles to avoid impertinencechok 
to remain where he was while the reſt re- 
freſhed themſelves : and the ſame reſolu- 
tion was taken by another paſſenger for 
the ſame reaſon. . | 
When the other four were gone into 


C 
C 


to our Hero in the following mannes. 


«© Mr. Searle, J hope you will excuſe the 
| 6c [1bert] 
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« liberty I am about to take ; I dare ſay 
« you will be ſurprized to find in; this 
company one who knows your name, 
« and much more ſo, to meet with one 
ho is acquainted with your. affairs. 
« To you I am not perſonally known. — 


ment, I am not a ſtranger to. I once 
had a friend named Welden, to whom I 
«owe this intelligence, and for whoſe 


« you, in the compaſs of my ſmall abi- 
« lities.”* Here Mr. Searle interrupted 
him with great eagerneſs, to enquire what 
was become of his tutor; to which the 
ſtranger replied in the following words. 
«I with I could ſatisfy you on that 
head ; but really I know not myſelf — 


l can only conjecture that he is gone 


WT abroad.” Abroad! ſaid Charles, 
then am TI friendleſs indeed. Alas! I 
WW hoped to have found that good man; 
for Heaven knows how much I want 
ſuch a friend to direct my conduct, left 

das Iam to myſelf in the world. But 
tell me what relation you bear to him. 
muſt ever eſteem one who is any way 
connected with ſo good a man, fo ſin- 
cere a friend.“ 


gut your name, family, and cruel treat- 


© ſake I ſhall gladly render any ſervice to 


„„ « His 
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placed near his chambers, accepted me 


College. Pleaſed with thi 


A believe their end near at hand. And 
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His relation I am not, (returned the 
* young man, ) neither do I know to whom 
++ I owe my birth: only thus much; 
<* nineteen years have elapſed, ſince I wa 
* left an helpleſs infant in a celebrated inn 
* of court F, cloſed in a kind of baſket 
« ſtuffed half full of ſtraw, and deſerted 
by thoſe who gave me being. —In this 
condition a worthy young gentleman 
* of the ſociety found me, and as I wa 


* (as he ſaid) as a gift from Heaven, and, 
& regardleſs of the jokes paſſed on hin 
for ſuch a piece of humanity, educatel 
me in a genteet manner, and ſent me to 
„ the vniverſity to ſtudy the law at 


plant of his own rearing, he delighted 
4 to hear of the progreis I made, an! 
often declared, he would provide for 
* me whilft he lived, and leave me a pretty 
& fortune whenever it ſhould pleaſe Hei 
« ven to call him: ſuch were his good 
i jntentions; but it was otherwiſe de. 
creed by my ill fortune. My benetac- 
<« tor was one of thoſe who are not eaſll 
4 prevailed on to make a will, till the 


a 6m. a 0 7 a a Ü Su ,, im: wv co wm ea ea. cod ˙0g½ſ44qſꝗꝑ ũ e 


++ being 


„Probably the Temple, 


« being no more than a, middle-aged man 


in full health and vigour, he was totally 
« unprepared in that Teſpect, as nothing 


« was farther from his thoughts than the 
« death, Which a fatal accident brought 
* upon him, He had wandered one 
*« ſummer's evening far into the fields 


alone, and the next day was found 


© robbed and murdered in a ditch near 


5 Kentiſh-Tgwy. As he left no will, all 
his fortune deſcended of courſe to the 


e heir at laws who. was ſo, far from fol- 
„ lowang; his; generous example, that he 
6e would gh even PAY, certain ſums due 


on a former account, and for which 1 


« ſhould, have been arreſted, had not Mr. 
Velden, then on a viſit at Oxford, ſeen, 
compaſſionated, and relieved me.— 


| © Thus did I, nom twice an orphan, find 
t a father once more, the continuation, of 


6 whoſe favours. I experienced from that 
time till about 3 — 5 ago, when 1 
received à letter from him, containing 
* an account of his own unhappy. ſitua- 
* tion, and interſperſed with many, of 
your adventures. nd hearing that a 
perſon of the name o Sæarle had taken a 
* place. in the coach, doubted not but it 
Vas yourſelf. My benefactor there hint; 

* e& his intent of ſeekiog better fortunes 

| 4 in 
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in Other climes,*as he was obliged to a 
** ſeparation from you and your family, 
© To me he incloſed a recommendation 
** to an eminent lawyer at — , whi: 
* ther I am going, and if you will ſhare 
my fortunes, ſuch as they are, they 
*© ſhall ever be yours, out of the reſpect 
*© I owe my dear friend, who loved you 
e ſo well.” He concluded with an offer 
of his purſe, of which he would ſcarce 
take a denial, | | 

The other paſſengers returning, put an 
end to their conference, and both reſumed 
that ſilence they before' had kept ; but it 
was otherwiſe with theſe gentlemen, they 
re-entered the machine more known to, 
and better pleafed with each other, and 
were entertaining enough. One of them 
was a pert young fellow, being very 


inquiſitive into the affairs of others, vexed 


to the life at the reſerve Charles and his 
new friend maintained, began to break 
ſome ridiculous il]-timed jeſts upon the 
former; but receiving a tart anſwer which 
much diſguſted him, he remained in 4 
very gloomy humour during the remain 
der of the journey, which, however, was 
taken no notice of by him who was the 
occaſion of it, as he was too much taken 
up in the contemplation of his = af. 

5 ; ails, 
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fairs, to regard any thing elſe; but Mr. 
Clare, (that was the name the ſtranger 
went by) who had ſeen, though young, 

2 good deal of the various world, and \ was 
beſides more attentive to what paſſed, was 
apprehenſive of ſome miſchief from his 
ſullenneſs. He communicated his ſuſpi- 
cions to Charles, who ſlighted them, and 
reſumed his contemplations, which conti- 
med uninterrupted till the two friends left 
the reſt of the company to proceed to- 
wards 8 , themſelves ang at a 
great inn, in NV,. 

As ſoon as they were alone, Clare dez 
ged to hear a recital of Mr: Searle's ad- 
yentures from his own mouth, many 
paſſages of which even drew tears from 
the eyes of that humane young gentle 
man.— To give the reader a more juſt 
idea of whom, we will preſent his picture, 
ot drawn by the luxuriant pencil of ro- 
mance, nor flouriſhed over with daubings. 
ff flattery; but ſuch as honeſt nature gave 
to the world, when. ſhe preſented it with. 
the original. 

Mr. Clare (as he was called, his real 
name being unknown) was a youth turn- 
« of nineteen, of good natural ſenſe, and 

A (ſweet, amiable, gay, open, generous. 
lipoſition, in his diſpleaſure — 
F; wavering 


/ 
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wavering and eaſily atoned ; — in his 
friendſhip and love, warm, aſſiduous, ſin- 
cere, conſtant.— He was naturally in 
his other purſuits rather ardent than re- 
ſolute, rather eager than prudent. 

As to his perſon, he was of the middle 
ſtature, jolly, ſmooth faced; his hair and 
eyebrows of a dark brown, his corpplexion 
ruddy and glowing, but not over fair. 
His limbs ſtrong fer his ſize, and well 
proportioned; and had ſomething, very en- 
gaging in his air. He was nat ſoured 
by ſtudy, though he had applied himſelf 
more: cloſely to it, than is uſual in general 
with people of his complexion; but his 
whole deportment breathed ſo much ſin- 
cerity and good nature, as ſeldom failed to 
gain him the eſteem. of thoſe he converſed 
with, nk: 
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< H A P. W; 3 Il 
Our Hero's receplian by Mr. Sedgely. A 
duel, with ſuitable reflexions on duelling. 
Letter from Mr. Nairne. Mr. Searle 
received as clerk to Mr. Tamworth. 
Deſcription of that gentleman” s ſiſter. 


'Þ BE fatigue our travellers had gone 


through, determined them to devote 
that night to, reſh, and the next day to 
buſineſs. : accordingly, they repoſed them- 
ſelves as well as their reſpective thoughts 
would permit. them; and to ſay truth, 


Clare's did not, keep him long awake: 
for neither were his circumſtances to bg 
compared with thoſe of his friend, nor 
was he of a turn to be ſo deeply affected 
Wit troubles when he met with them. 
he ſun peeped in upon them, and bad 
been riſen. me time before they awaked : 


which however, as ſoon as they did, they 


followed. his example, and, riſing like- 
Ws conſulted on their. affairs over their 
coffee. 

At this conſultation it was reſolved, 
that Mr. Clare. ſhould take his friend. with 
him to Mr. Sedgely the lawyer, mentioned 

in the laſt chapter, and ingenuouſly tel- 
he the whole ſary of his misfortunes, 


ſollicit 
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108 The WANDERER. 
ſollicit his intereſt for. ſome ſort of em- 
ployment, on the profits' of which he 
might ſubſiſt genteely, till affairs could 
be brought to ſome iſſue, and this they 
ha little doubt ef his being able to pro- 
cure, as he had great intereſt,. not only in 
the town but all over the country, being 
himſelf, the brother of a baronet, and 
enjoying beſides his practice a public em- 
ployment in the city. e 

Accordingly they ſet forward, and 
were both received by Mr. Sedgely with 
the greateſt cordiahty. He read the letter 
from his friend with great eagerneſs, and 
afterwards liſtened attentively to the hiſ- 
tory of young Mr: Searle, whom he re- 
garded with pity. And propoſed recom- 
mending as clerk to ſome merchant, till 
ſomething better ſhould offer. 

Charles expreſſed his willingneſs to fol- 
low this advice, if an employer could be 
found; and Mr, Sedgely undertook. to 
make that his care. As to Clare, him he 
received into his own houſe, making 
his friend the ſame offer, which was 
too advantageous to be rejected, and the 
more ſo, as it gave them an opportunity 
of enjoying each other's company. 

Calling the next day at the inn, Charts | 
was not a little ſurprized to- nd a 9 

THEM: + 5 ct 
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ft for him, ſuperſcribed | in a hand he did 


rot know, He broke it open in haſte, 
and found it to the following effect. 


EST R, 


« Tp you really are the gentleman you 


* appear to be, I doubt not but you will 


« be ready to give a proper ſatisfaction 
* for the ill treatment I have received at 

« your hands. My private affairs called 
me to e ; —I have not without 
« ſome trouble found out how to apply 
*to p, and have taken this opportu- 
* tunity to give you notice that ſince laſt 
©] you, I have exchanged my 


* ſword. —Farther, to refreſh your me- 


* mory, ſhould it be deficient, I beg 
„leave to inform you I am the perſon 
you treated ſo contemptuouſly in the 
« ſtage, and have the honour to bear a 
a commiſſi on in the army, and to be, till 


1 meet you at my lodgings at Mr. 


„Ks, in —— ſtreet, 
« RN. 
TLTour's, &c. 
. H. Ar RES. 


Charles was much perplexed how to 


a? in this affair. He had ever thought 
duelling 


— 
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1 duelling a ſcandalous practice, and one of 
1 the relicks of Gothic barbariſm; iet to 
1 pa ſs a thing of this nature unnoticed, 
[ might ſub) im to many inſults in a 
a ſtrange place. He reſolved; therefore 
on a middle way, and, havin dreſſed 
himſelf, went to Mr. Ayres's 15 
with a view to expoſtulate with him. 
As the challenge had been. left only 
that morning, he found the young off. 
cer in waiting, who received him with 
a conſtrained 'and ceremonious civility 
He made ſeveral remonſtrances to thi 
ntleman concerning the abſurdity 
of fuſt giving an offence, and then 
reſenting an anſwer adapted to it; but all 
in vain, the other inſiſted that he ſhould 
either fight him, or aſk his pardon, and, 
at laſt, hot finding it otherwiſe eaſy to 
work him into a paſſion, added ſome 
opprohrious names, and ſwore he would 
poſt him for a coward, and cane him in 
all companies, unleſs he would give him 
the ſatisfaction required. 
This had ſuch an effect, that Charls 
heſitated no longer to accept the chal- 
lenge, and the walked into a' mea- 
dow at ſome little diſtance to decide it 


with ſingle rapier, the weapon which 
5 Ml 
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was pitched upon by the perſon chal- 
lenged. 
Here they drew, and, after a few paſſes, 
Charles received; a wound in the breaſt, 
which bled much; yet he deſiſted not 
from the combat, but preſſrd forward: 
with redoubled ardour, — and had, ap laſt, 
the good fortune to wound his adverſary 
in the right arm; his ſword dropped uſe- 
leſs from his hand, and his life remained 
at the mercy: of the victor, who. gave 
him what his haughty ſpirit diſdained to 
Having received his weapon again. 
from his generous enemy, ke retired preci- 
pitately without ſo much as uttering a 
word, while Charles, whoſe wound was 
indeed much deeper than his Antagoniſt's, 
continued leaning on his ſword, and bleed- 
vg profuſely. — Whilſt he was attempt- 
ing to ſtop. this effuſion, and binding 
a handkerchief round his. breaſt, Mr. 
Sedgely came by on horfeback, being juſt 
ſet, out for his airing, which he took con- 
ſtantly every morning: ſeeing a man thus 
employed, it excited his curioſity; but 
what was his. furprize, when aligbting 
he found it to be the ſame petſon whom 
he had entertained. in his houſe. How- 
ever, as, things were then circumſtanced, 
5M 
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112 The WANDERER. 
it was no time for queſtions; he took 
him up behind him, and made all ſpeed 
home, where a ſurgeon being ſent for, 
declared the hurt to be dangerous. 
Notwithſtanding all poſſible care was 
taken of Mr. Searle, a violent fever attended 
the ſuppuration of the wound, and it was 
ſuch a one as was not without ſome dan- 
ger to his life. Here he experienced the 
triendſhip of his new acquaintance Clare, 
who expreſſed a deep and unfeigned con- 
cern for him, nor enjoyed a minute's 
happineſs till he was aſſured of his being 
entirely out of danger. 
As for Mr. Ayres, he decampeqd, little 


caring what bad conſequences might at- 


tend this affair, provided himſelf was ſe- 
cure from them. And to ſay truth, he 
conceived a violent hatred to Charles; 
for he never could endure a ſuperior in 
any thing, and leaſt of all in arms, his 
choice, his profeſſion, and delight. 

This modern hero, or rather ſavage, 
was the younger ſon of a good family 
that was come to decay. His parents had 
eſtate enough to leave his brother, (who. 


| was ſo lucky to come into the world be- 


fore him,) above dependance, and to pur- 
chaſe him a commiſſion in the army.— | 
After many extravagances and debauch- 

| eries, 
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eres, he told his friends, that he was re- 
ſolved to ſettle, as he called it, in the 


world, and for that purpoſe, being en- 


dued with a very good opinion of him- 
ſelf, he had paid his addreſſes to a young 
lady of great fortune and merit, whom 
he had ruined ; the extraordinary method 
of which, and manner of his conduct till 
the duel above-mentioned, will be recited 
at large in its proper place. | 
Mr. Sedgely and Clare could not help 
blaming young Mr. Searle much for en- 
critical a conjuncture.— It was eaſy for 
them to give many reaſons why be ought 
not, and why they would not have done 
ſo; yet had either of them, eſpecially the 
latter, been thus urged, it is likely he 
might have done the fame :—ſo much 
alier it is to preach than to practiſe, to 
ze rules than to follow them. Here, 
by the way, we cannot help reflecting on 
the abſurdity of the pernicious practice of 
duelling, which (but that the paſſions of 
men are of no religion,) we might well 
wonder to find eſtabliſhed in Chriſtian 
(countries, Of all men, the gentlemen of 
the ſword are - moſt to be pitied on this 
count,—Tt is worth remarking, that this 
cultom is in the Articles of War expreſsly 
„J 5414.35 11. SOROIAGeT 


deine in an affair of ſuch a nature at ſo 
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n fo com- 
—_ a manger, is excl C * al 
companies, and every officer ons to rank 
with him. What law canpot do, intereſt 
and united force will, 112 1 he loſes his 
commiſſion for doing his duty. We ae 


it is a, truth which, cannot b 
Ty FePEAted, in an — rein = 
le ſhould, att ke.up a qua- 
Fel, the. company wi ingerfere, protet 
they — keep comprar, with, ne nets 

mean, eng to terminate the 
quarrel without bloodſhed, Vet then 
are other methods which. ws origi- 
nally. ingended to conclude. theſe matter 


to judgment, — concethons, &c.— 
And ſome. few. veteran officers of approv- 
edd. courage, ſhew, that they. are ſenſible 

their propriety, z, nor are they ſo apt io 
draw their, ſwords, being, long uſed. td 
wear. them, Burt. the younger, fort, wig 
make up, the greater body, fall into the 
— of duelling, as it Should ſeem, 


with 


0: IN Mer. Richardſon {1eutivas novels of 
Clariſſa, and Sir Charles Grandiſon. 
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with a view to. prove their courage, and 
to keep up their dignity. | 

Certain it is, that the moſt dauntleſs 
courage is indiſpenſibly neceſſary, for the 
gentlemen of the military; but then it is 
s certain, that ſuch a courage. may be 
8 ſhewn more worthily than in private 
; WH brawls, and cutting the throats of their 
: WH countrymen. Contempt is aſſuredly the 
, W moſt proper return for ungentlemanlike 
behaviour, and ſuch contempt univerſally 
expreſſed would not fail at once, to,pun;ſ} 
ud reform the offender, For rea}, ih- 
; juries, 'we have laws civil ang military, 
; 
: 


and they are ſuch as. do not, like this per- 

nicious. cuſtom, put the injured on the 

ſame footing with the aggreſſor, and his 
ie on a par with a raical'ss Nor can 
ay thing be more abſurd, than to hear a 
{WY reaſonable being and a Chriſtian telling a 
wan he is ready ſo give him fatisfattiog 
r bis offence with. bis ſword; i. e. ready 
to repair one injury, by offering an- 
other.“ —Ridicufous abſurdity! ſcan- 


dalous injuſtice After all; the laws 

were made to redrefs our wrongs, an 
dhe only excuſe that can, with the leaſt 
Wl adow of reaſon, be offered for taking 


de vengeance into our own hands, is the 
WO pportable aggravation of a vile inſult, 


Which 


When Charles had recovered from his ill- 
neſs, he wrote once more, by the advice 
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which raiſes the paſſion of anger to ſuch 
a height, as reaſon is too weak! to reſtrain. 
But this can only be ſaid of rexcounters, 
and, in duelling is utterly out of the 
queſtion, for which cauſe the legiſlature 
has wiſely diſtinguiſhed between them, in 
the treatment of offenders. 

But as we are not going to write a dif. 
ſertation on this ſubject, we will now drop 
it, and reſume the thread of our hiſtory. 


of his two friends, to his father. The 
return he received was a letter addreſſed to 
his uncle, in which the receipt of his was 
acknowledged with the utmoſt indifference, 
and a deſire expreſſect. That he. would 
not give himſelf or his friends the need- 
leſs trouble of any more ſuch epiſtles, as 
his character was too well known at 
8 Place, where he muſt not expect 
his dypec to paſs current.” This was 
communicated by his good-natured uncle, 
in a cover, containing the following ſhort 
admonition : 4 
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Ave ſent you incloſed all the an- 
e ſwer you are to expect from your father. 


*'—You will do well to trouble him no 
: «« farther, 
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« farther. Daily freſh inſtances of your 
abandoned morals appear, ſuch as once 
« would have ſhocked your friends ; but 
« now they .look on you and all your 
« deeds with indifference. There is but 
« one piece of advice your father or I 
« ſhall give you, and that 1s, net to trou- 
« ble any more with your whining remon- 
« ſtrances either him, or „ 


. R. Nanny 


The above cut off all hopes from that 
quarter, and all that now remained was 
tor Charles to try whether he could not 
ſubſiſt in the world without the help of 
ſuch relations. To this end, he — 
Mr. Sedgely of his promiſe, not caring any 
longer to receive obligations, which he 
knew not whether it would ever be in his 
power to return, 

That gentleman had not forgot his 
profeſſions, and ſtrongly recommended 
him to a wholeſale dealer, who had ware- 
houſes in London and . r, but choſe 
to reſide in the country, while his partner 
managed their buſineſs in town. 

To this merchant the young gentleman 
was introduced as a clerk, and lived there 
for ſome time in great harmony. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Tamworth, his employer, befides 
is wife, had a ſiſter who lived in the 
houſe, and 'whoſe huſband, a captain ot a 
merchantman, was at that time abroad on 
a Voyage to the Yet-Tntties : He was doat- 
ingly fond of her, and when at home was 
the very ſlave of her pleaſures; but ſhe 
regarded him rather with indifference, than 
otherwiſe. - It had been a match of in. 
tereſt rather than inclination, on her part, 
and ſhe was one of thoſe over whom grati- 
tude has not the power of creating eſteem, 
Had' he never returned, her concern for 
his life would not have given her the leaſt | 
uneaſineſs, fo he had remained uninjured 
in what to her was moiſt valuable, his 
fortune. | 

Mrs. Tamworth was of a much ſweeter 
and more genetous diſpoſition ; ſhe loved 
her huſband, ſhe eſteemed him, and, it 
the leaſt ſymprom of ſickneſs ever appear. 
ed, ſhe watched over him with the mot 
tender concern: Yet had ſhe not all the 
happineſs ſhe might have expected in the 
connubial ſtate from a match of inclina- 
tion, as hers had been; for though he! 
huſband loved her ardently, yet he did noi 
love her prudenily, and being by nature 
of a jealous diſpcſition, the poor lady ex: 
perienced many a bitter moment, whit 
e many 
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many in the world ignorantly envied the 
uninterrupted felicity ſhe appeared to en- 
Oy, e | 
With both theſe Tecrets Mr. Searle was 
entirely unacquainted, for no one had lefs 
curioſity of enquiring into family con- 
cerns than himfeif. He was beloved 
by the whole family, and reſolved to 
make his preſent lot as agreeable as poſſi- 
ble by content, till fortune ſhould throw 
ſomewhat better in his way. 

He had not, -however, forgot his dear 
Haritet, and had uſed all the methods he 
could deviſe to come at the knowledge ef 
her place of reſidence, and the nature of her 
confinement; but in vain; he therefore 
concluded ſhe was ſent for. back to town, 
now he was known to be ſettled in the 
country. | | | 

In the mean time, having ſent to en- 
quire concerning Miſs Merton, he heard 
ſhe was brought to- bed; but the child 
was ſtill-born. At the ſame time he re- 
ceived a letter from her, which occaſioned 
him much trouble in the ſequel. 

The ſituation of this unfortunate young 
ady gave him great uneaſineſs : All her 
proſpects were ruined, and ſhe was now 
once more left helpleſs in the world to ſhift 
tor herſelf, having no other dependance 
but 
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and as he was provided for genteely for 


in her heart. 


but on the man who was himſelf the ven 
ſport of fortune. | 

However, as Mr. 3 had fi uffered 
him to be at no expence while at his houſe, 


the preſent, he ſent her the fifty pound 
bank note he had received from his uncle, 
which was indeed the more acceptable, «i 
it ſhewed ſhe was not forgotten. Her 
love to him was not abated by her mis 
tortune, and far from reproaching hin 
with their mutual error, ſhe ſtill enter. 
tained the moſt tender ſentiments tor hin 


CIA? 
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| CHAP. III. 
venture with Mrs. Marley, and its 
MM conſequences. Fourney to, and deſcription 
„f the company at S——. Clare's friend- 
ſhip. Mr. Searle leaves bis employer. 


HILE Charles was felicitating 
himſelf on the daily marks of re- 
ſpect he received from Mr. Tamworth and 
his family, on the eſteem of Mr. Sedgely 
and the friendſhip of young Clare, his 
malicious fortune was contriving a me- 
thod to deprive him at one ſtroke of all 
lee pleaſages, ff 

Mrs. Marley, ſiſter to his employer, 
whoſe character we have already given a 
ſketch of, happened, unluckily for our 
ero, to fix thoſe affections on him which 
ought to have been only her huſband's : 
his ſhe had taken many opportunities to 
rop hints of, whenever they were unob- 
ſerved by the reſt of the family. But 
wing to a mind fixed on other things, 
e never made any return, nor took the 
caſt notice of them. This much cha- 
ined her; but hurried on by an impe- 
vous paſſion, ſhe was reſolved to come 
0a more full explanation. And to that 
urpoſe one day, when her brother and 
Vor. J. G ſiſter 
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ſiſter were gone abroad, ſhe ſent him 1 
note, importing that ſhe fhovld be glad 
to ſpeak with him in the ſummer- houſe 
at the bottom of the garden, which was { 
fituated that the approach of any one 
might be diſcerned at a great diſtance 
from within; but no one could give the 
leaſt gueſs at who was ſeated or what was 
paſſing there, from without. 
Charles admired what ſhe could want 
with him, and gueſſed at many cauſes, 
but without the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 
right. On his arrival, he found he 
reclined on a green bench in a penſive 
poſture. At his approach ſhe role in 
ſome apparent confuſion to receive him, 
After ſome diſcourſe on indifferent topics, 
ſhe at laſt led him with great art into the 
ſubject; the was ſo eager to diſcuſs, and 
plainly owned her paſkon for him. 
The youth was confounded, and knew 
not what to ſay : he had fuffered but to 
much in mind and body from a gratifict- 
tion of an trregular deſire far leſs crini- 
nal. He reſolved therefore to reject we 
temptation (for indeed ſhe was a fine wo- 
man and in the bloom of youth) and en- 
deavoured all in his power to diſſuade her, 
by the moſt effectual yet gentle argu- 
ments, from indulging ſuch thought 
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He attempted to ſooth her with \qtifetting 
his eſteem for her, nay, his admiration of 
her perſon, and went ſo far as to ſay, that 
were the ſingle, he ſhould think himſelf 
happy in the enjoyment of fuch accom- 
piſhments. 

But on a woman blinded with paſſion, 
arguments are loft, The - ready tears 
forced themſelves into her eyes, and ſhe 

attempted by exciting his pity to work on 
a kindred paſſion. A thouſand little arts - 
ſhe tried; but when fhe found all thoſe 
arts were vain, ſhe ſummoned to her aid 
all the indignation of ſlighted beauty, and 
ſmiling on him with ſupreme contempt : 
* Go (faid ſhe) boaſt your conqueſt, boaſt 
* my weakneſs and your own ſuperior 
* conſtancy ; go but do not think to 
* triumph with impunity. T“ 

Had Charles been thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with what is called Sh <vorld, he would 
immediately have apprehended every thing 
irom the fury of Mlighted love,” and ſtood 
on his Se but he had not yet acquired 
that dear-bon ht knowledge, the fruit of 
experience, Fe Rood a moment in fi- 
lent admiration of her behaviour, then 
booking on her threat as a ſudden guſt of 
paſſion, and deeming it her intereſt” to 
forget the whole affair, he compoſed him- 

G 2 ſelf, 
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ſelf, and retired with a mind tolerably at 
eaſe.— Little did he think what crime; 
the malice of revenge is capable of; and 
little did he dream of what was then plot. 
ting againſt his peace. 
Hie went on as uſual in the family, 
and perceived nothing in the behaviour of 
Mrs. Marley, but an indifference which 
he thought he could well account for. 
But it was not long before her ſmothered 
vengeance burſt out into a flame, and bore 
down all before it. 
Mr. Sedgely had invited Charles to take 
a jaunt with him on a party of pleaſure to 
S, as it was then ſummer-time, and 
the height of the ſeaſon. —Mr. Clare ac. 
companied them ; they made an agreeable 
ſociety, and took every diverſion the place 
afforded. Much gallantry went forward 
there and ſome perſons of the greateſt 
rank honoured them with their preſence. 
But the life of the whole was a certain 
Triſh earl, whoſe extravagant vivacity, 
though it was far from ſuiting always 
with his high quality, yet it never failed 
of ingratiating him with the inhabitants 
of that place, and eſpecially with the la- 
dies, who contended which ſhould heap 
moſt favours on this gallant nobleman.— 


And ſo great a favourite was we, 
1 | = ou 
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t 
from him nothing could be taken as an 
| WH afront. At ſome times he would quit a 


celebrated beauty, and pay all his afli- 
duities to ſome antiquated prude: at 
others, he would ſuddenly leave the ball- 
room, promiſing an immediate return, 
and on the contrary immediately order poſt- 
horſes toy r, leaving the company 
to wait his coming back, He would break 


man, in order to eſquire his houſe-maid, 
and riſe from cards with a lord, to play at 
pitch aud huſsle, or Bit or-miſs with a 
marper.— There were but few females 


„vo pretended to reſiſt him; a particular 
le young lady oppoſed his paſſion ; but indeed 
l was ſoon brought to reaſon by her prudent 
, 


mother, who kept her on bread and water 
in a dark room, perhaps concluding, her 
daughter muſt be mad indeed, if ſhe re- 
E jected a nobleman's favours: yet it is 


„fad, the young lady ſoon after made 
'S WM amends, gave proofs that ſhe had altered 
d her mind, and, like yielding wax, received 
s the intended impreſon. 

8 A diſtant 
| 


* By hit-or-miſs we ſuppoſe is meant, the 
noble diverſion of throwing dirt and horſe- dung, 
is play'd at a certain celebrated town by a cer- 
un celebrated perſon. 


his engagement to ſupper with a noble-= 
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A diſtant relation of hers, whom ve 
ſhall call Miſs Z——, ſoon after engage! 
is attention, to the no ſmall mortil. 
cation of many a belle, — Thrice did 
this noble earl give a general invitation 
to a ball, and as often did he forget to 
come; while after long waiting in vain, 
they were obliged to break up every 
time without exerciſing their heels ; but | 
their tongues had by no means ſuch a 
ſabbath of reſt ;—it is eaſy to gueſs it was 
no Alen meeting, where ſo many females 
were aſſembled and diſappointed, 

On the fourth evening the earl appear- 

ed: He bowed, he apologized ; — What 
could he more? All the anger of his fair 
jadges was turned into admiration of the 
charming man, whom each wiſhed, like 
Mifs Z , to pleaſe; and, like her, to 
Engage from the reſt.— To ſay the truth, 
though all-powerful Love had not, 
through all his dominions, a more ardent 
or faithful, at the ſame time he had nota 
more inconſtant votary than this nobleman. 

From the firſt moment he had ſeen 
Clare, he took a liking to him, and caulin; 
him to be introduced to his preſence, found, 
an opportunity of letting him know his 
company would be agreeable. - Accord. 


ingly, the 1 and he Were hardly evi? 
aſun de, 
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aſunder, till wanting to engage him as an 
aſſiſtant in his private pleaſures, he de- 
clined the offer; a coolneſs firſt, an entire 
indifference afterwards, enſued, and ano- 
ther undertaking the office, has ever ſince 
enjoyed the nobleman's favour. 

When the ſeaſon was pretty well over, 
and the gentry, tired of ſhewing them- 
ſelves in , returned to be [tarcd at 
in London, Mr. Sedpely and his two friends 
ſet out again for V , weary of long- 
rooms, intrigues and icandal. 

Mr. Searle, on his return, was ſurprized 
to find himſelf received with great cold- 
neſs by his employer: — He afked whe- 
ther his prefence had been wanted for any 
thing in his abſence. —He was coldly an- 
ſwered, ** No; — he might have. ſtayed 
„longer if he pleaſed ”—So he conclu- 
&d ſomething had put him out of hu- 
mour, or elſe that he was not well in 
health ; therefore without coming to any 
further explanation, he went into the 


compting-houſe, and proceeded in his 


buſineſs. 

Next day he was told he muſt take the 
| whole charge of the houſe upon him, for 
that the maſter of it was going to town on 
particular buſineſs. When he had been 
gone a few hours, he received a note from 


G 4 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Marley, to meet her again in the 
ſummer-houſe, where, ſhe intimated, he 
ſhould be a witneſs of her ſincere repent- 
ance, as he had before been on the fame 
ſpot of a criminal paſſion, that, ſhe 
now ſaid, ſhe had happily conquered; 
hinting, moreover, that ſhe had ſomething 
of conſequence to communicate to him.— 
He innocently repaired to the place ap- 
pointed, where this wicked woman met 
him with great ſeeming compoſure, and 
after much converſation on the ſubject of 
her paſſion and the conqueſt of it, ſhe 
proceeded at laſt to hint that ſomething 
of the ſame kind was harboured in the 
breaſt of her ſiſter, Nothing could equal 
the vexation of Charles to find he was to 
be the object of a paſſion which was likely 
to involve him in ſo much perplexity.— 
He expreſſed the higheſt deteſtation of 
giving the leaſt encouragement to ſuch a 
criminal deſire, — Mrs. Marley ſeemed 
heartily to approve his principles, at the 
ſame time ſhe ſaid ſhe would convince him 
of the baſeneſs of her ſiſter's, deſiring him 
only to follow her directions, and wiſhing 
him to admoniſh Mrs. Tamworth, on 
whom, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had great hopes his 
remonſtrances might have as good an ef- 
fe as before they had on herſelf. * 

| c 
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be entirely filent on the ſubject, and ſhe 
would ſend to him in an hour or tWo.— 


came to let him know Mrs. Marley would 
be glad to ſpeak with him in the parlour. 


Ss www w=w* % 


* In her own room |! (returned he,) *tis 


* pliance.“ — Mrs. Marley uſed all her 


defeated her ſcheme. —She wrought, by 
turns, on his vanity and his pity, exciting 
the one for Mrs. Tamworth's unfortunate 
paſſion, and the other in the glory he 
muſt acquire, if he could quench fo de- 
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him, and he accompanied her to the 


1 
oom, where ſhe had been preparing her 
ter by a tale of like nature concerning, 
n; and having deſired him to lock the 


or, to prevent, as ſhe ſaid, the imper- 
tnence of ſervants, ſhe claimed attention 
rom Charles, and from the lady, and 
Poke to the following effect, in terms 
G 5. cgqually 


0 


She then quitted him, deſiring he would 
Accordingly, ſome time after, a ſervant 


As ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, — ©* Oh! Mr. 
« Searle, (ſaid ſhe) my ſiſter waits for 
you impatiently in her own room.” — 


better I ſhould not ſee her, eſpecially 
« there, leſt it ſhould look like a com- 


rhetoric to diſſuade him from the reſolu- 


tion which he was about to make, and 
which, had he done, would infallibly have 


tructive a flame. — She over-perſuaded 
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equally ambiguous and deceitful, and 
which might bear ſeveral different appli- 
cations. Th EE 

here is not ſo deſtructiye a thing as 
e nouriſhing irregular defires, and a gra- 
* tification. of them can never be more 
criminal than in the cafe before us, 
* where honour and a ſtrict vow on the 
** one ſide, and where friendſhip and gra- 
e titude” on the other are ſo binding.— 
Could all the arguments my weak head 
*© was able to dictate, have had any effect, 
I had not now, by deſire, brought you 
together; yet hear me what I ſay, 
** (raifing her, voice) 1 vow and proteſt 
* no wicked intention urged me to it, 
* whatever the fond imaginations of wan- 
ton fancy may ſuggeſt. Hitherto | 
* have kept the ſecret; but I proteſt if! 
e find an obſtinate perſiſting in wicked- 


© neſs, I will reveal it to my brother.— 


* What think you then, Sir, (to Charles, 
* would be the conſequence to the offen- 
« der?” „ Abſolute ruin, (returned he.) 
„For heaven's ſake, Madam, I conyure 
you“ Here ſhe made a private ſignal, 
fearing if he proceeded, his ſpeech might 
ruin her ſcheme.—A voice immediately 
anſwered — “ No, villain! thou art not 
** concealed — Baſe, ungrateful wretch 5 

an 
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and immediately the cloſet door flew open, 
and Mr. Tamworth, who had been pur- 
poſely hidden there by Mrs. Marley, ap- 
peared with a countenance inflamed with 
tage: Wrerch! (continued he) was it 
« not enough to attempt my fifter, but 
© my wife too mult be ſeduced ? — This 
« inſtant quit my preſence, left I puniſh 
* thee with my own hand. And you, 
« Madam, let me fee your face no more; 
“go, try how happily yon can live with 
«© the-aqulterer ; but think not I will be 
* unrevenged. Go; I abandon you to 
„ ſhame, want, and mifery; and as to 
* your lover, be aſſured I am preparing 
for him a dreadful revenge.” And ſo 
laying, he departed. l i 
It is difficult to ſay which was moſt 
amazed, Charles or the unhappy lady.— 
They gazed awhile at each other in mute 
aſtoniſhment, But the enraged huſband's 
ſpeech ſoon explained the myſtery to the 
former, and he ſaw to whom he was ob- 
liged for this mis fortune. It was, indeed, 
a maſter- piece of Mrs. Marley's who had 
firſt introduced the huſband into the clo- 
ſt, and then, by the metheds above re- 
cited, brought his unhappy wife, and 
Mr. Ssarie involuntarily together. Her 
ambiguous ſpeech, and: Charles's anſwer, 

| 4 confirmed 
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confirmed his ſuſpicions, which had been 
firſt rooted by his ſiſter's malice, and the 
accidental concurrence of a ſingular event, 


which was ſufficient indeed to give birth | 


to ſuſpicion in the breaſt of a leſs jealous 
rſon than Mr. Tamworth. 


Mr. Searle, by chance, had dropped out 


of his pocket Miſs Merton's laſt letter to 
him, whoſe hand was unluckily very much 


like that of the wife of his employer : and 


her wicked ſiſter picking it up, made it 
ſubſervient to her wicked purpoſes. To 
this end, ſhe tore off all that was not to 
her purpoſe, preſerving a fragment, con- 
taining the following ambiguous words : 


If ever a paſſion was unfortunate, 
* furely ours has been ſo—yet a meeting 
is not impracticable.— As to my ruin 
] ſee that is inevitable. —I fall a victim 
< to a paſſion I know I ought to have 
<« ſuppreſſed. ] have been told of friend- 
«*< ſhip and gratitude : what are they, or 
< what are all other ties, to thoſe of love? 
« —In ſpite of all that can be ſaid, my 
& love is ſtill unabated towards you; and 
& the very conſiderations which ought to 
„ ſuppreſs, add fuel to the flame.—As 


ce for the other, I have no heart for ſuch 


« 2huſband.—Adieu! Think of me as of 


5 one 
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one whoſe chief unhappineſs is owing to 
« you, — Whatever interpretation. rigid 
« yirtue may put on my conduct, I ſhall 
« ever be devoted to you while I live.— 
Reflect on what has paſſed between us; 
« then think how unhappy am 1, thar, 
* inſtead of your name, I am forced to be 
called by that of « ＋ 5 


A double meaning might, unluckily for 
Charles, be put on almoſt every ſentence 
contained in this fragment ; but the reader 
will eaſily conceive that the hufband Char- 
te meant was Mr. Arlingtcn, for whom 
ſhe had indeed no heart; for her heart was 
engaged already. As to the concluding 
ſentence, ſhe lamented that inſtead of bear- 
ing the name of the man ſhe loved, ſhe 
vas forced to go by the feigned one of 
Tracely; but, according to her cuſtom in 
her correſpondence with Charles, ſhe had 
ſigned only the initial letter, which happen- 
ed to be the ſame with Mrs. Tamwortb's. 
The meaning of the reſt is plain, from the 
former chapters, with the leaſt attention. 

This circumſtance concurring with the 
fair above recited, had the blackeſt ap- 
pearance againſt Mr. Searle, who, the in- 
tant his employer left the room, was 
about to vent his rage on his ſiſter; but 


the 


[ 
| 
| 


ſhe prudently followed her brother's ex- 


ployer was ſem. for, and Mr. Sedgely heard 
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ample, and went out, with an air of tri4 
umph. Meanwhile the unhappy wife was 
removed, rather dead than alive, to ano- 
ther chamber, and the ſuſpected adultere 
ſer out in great haſte to lee for his good} 
friends Clare and Sedgely, and make them 
* with his misfortune. 
n his arrival at the houſe, he was in- 
formed they were both gone out; and the! 
tervants could not tell whither. On Which! 
he retired, in great vexation of mind, to 
the inn, where he had firft put up, 
and ſoon after received his > Daggage from! 
Mr. Tamworth's, 
He paſſed the night in great — 
ay unraſineſs, and in the imormpg re 
paired again to Mr. Sedpely's, but his re- 
ception there was a cool one; for Mr. 
Temworth had been before him.— How - 
ever, oh his repeated follicitations, his em- 


Lam 


both ſides of the queſtion ; when, 40 
Charles's inexpreſſible ſurprize, the frag- 
ment we have juſt now given an account 
of, was produced againſt him. In vain 
did he proteſt it was Miſs Merton's, and 
attempt to prove it. The hand was ſo 
like Mrs. Tamworth's, and the cirumſtan- 


ces were fo applicable, that the jealous 
huſband, | 
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uſb ind, after the plain demonſtration he 
thought he had received, perſiſted obſti · 
ntely in his ſuſpicions: neither did Mr. 
eagely know what to think of it. He had 
rally a good opinion of the youth; hut 
circumſtances were fo ſtrong againſt him, 
ind the ſtory of Mrs. Marley's unchaſtity 
end baſeneſs appeared to him ſo improba- 
MW ble, as ſhe bore a ſpotleſs character in the 
MM vorld, that he could not blame the ſuſ- 
"MM p:cting party. However, after much ar- 
of zument and more intreaty, he obtained 
„ thus much of Mr. Tamworth : that as, 
MW cording to his own ſuſpicions, the crime 
was only intended, he would ceaſe to pro- 
vW {cute the affair any further, on Charles's 
-© vithdrawing with all ſpeed from -, 
- id Mrs. Tamworth's ſeparating fromhim, 
nd living a retired life with a relation 
-both of her own and Mr. Sedgely's, who 
eſided near F. . 
ad young Clare been there, as he af- 
) MW terwards declared, he would never have 
uffered the deluded merchant to quit the 
t bouſe, till ſomething more had been ob- 
| tained for his friend, of whoſe innocence 
| 


he could not entertain an unworthy ſuſ- 
picion. But he arrived not till all was 
over; and he found Mr. Sedgely in deep 
WH converſation with CHarles on the ſubject. 
— Tranſported 
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— Tranſported with an honeſt zeal, he 
was that inſtant for following and ar 
guing with the accuſer; but his friend | 
choſe rather to leave the city, as had been 
agreed on, than enter into any farther al. | 


tercation on a ſubject fo diſagreeable.— 


Mrs. Tamworth he pitied from his ſoul, | 


and was even diſpleaſed with himſelf, for 
having been the innocent cauſe of ſo 


much miſchief to her, while he looked on | 
her vile ſiſter as the DeviyFs own agent to 


accuſe the good. 
Returning to the inn, he prepared every 
thing for a journey back again to town. 


the next day, his two friends promiſing to | 


come and ſpend that evening with him 
there, which he rather choſe, than to call 
any more at Mr. Sedgely's; and accord- 


ingly having ordered every thing for their 


reception, he waited in ſilent compoſure 
for their arrival. 


CHAP. 
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„ CH&F--20. 
{journey to London. Deſcription of Mr. 
Belville. Our Adventurer employed by 
Mr. Gouldney. Becomes acquainted 
with Newman. | 


I the time appointed, the expected 
perſons came; and Mr. Sedgely had 
been ſo wrought on by the remonſtrances 
of Clare, that he began in his heart to be- 
jere Charles perfectly innocent; and of 
this he threw out ſome hints; yet at the 
lame time delivered it as his opinion, that 
t would be utterly impoſſible to convince 
Mr. Tamworth that he was ſo; therefore 
he adviſed his friend by all means to 
keep to his reſolution of leaving x, 
and to ſhew him he ſtill ſtood fair in his 
opinion, recommended him to an emi- 
nent. merchant in London. 

Clare went yet farther in his-proofs of 
friendſhip, and preſented him in ſecret 
vith a purſe of forty guineas, which he 
compelled him to accept; and when they 
retired, never did two brothers part more 
enderly — They all ſat up till the hour of 
lie ſtage ſetting forward, which was three 
nthe morning, nor did the two gentle- 
nen leave our Adventurer, till they _ 
een 
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ſeen him ſafe in the coach, which ſtopped Mi 

not till he came to H, a pleaſant b 

clean village, ſituate on a declivity, in a if 

wholeſome air, and beautiful country,— Ml « 

Here the ſun riſing, opened a delightful WM i! 

proſpect, and rouſed our traveller froma e 

kind of reſverie which had ſupplied the n 

3 of fleep during his journey. — Here WM & 

e breakfaſted along with one of the name Wl 
of Belville, who was introduced as a pal- 

ſenger in the ſame machine. in 

This gentleman was tall, comely, Mt: 

well-ſhaped, and of a noble afpett. Hen 

poſſeſſed great accompliſhments both of 5 

mind and body, and was really à very m 

| ſenſible and agreeable companion. But v. 

he was deeply infected with the vices of i © 
the age, and was a very complete de- 

bauchée.— He was born in FHlanmſbirt; ¶ or 

his uncle was juſt dead, be had been © 

down to take poſſeſſion of his eſtate I ti 

which he was heir to, and was now re. m 

turning to town, in the warmth ail © 

youth and bloom of life, to ſpend it in bi 

all the luxury of pleaſure. ta 

lis free humour did not long ſuffer * 

him to remain a ſtranger to any one; 

and in fpite of the gloom that hung of 

Charles's brow, he introduced at once 

himſelf and mirth, two unexpected gueſts, 


Into 
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into his company. Perhaps it had been 
better for that youth, had they both 
continued ſtrangers to each other. But 
of ſo inſinuating a turn was Mr. Belville, 
that he preſently ſtood high in the good 
zraces of one, whom afterwards he drew 
many ſteps towards his ruin, our of mere 
kindneſs, and in return for his favourable 
opinion. 15 „ 

Pleaſed with each other, they entered 
nto various converſation at the inn, which 
they reſumed when they entered the coach, 
and continued uninterrupted as far as 
32, where they took in an old gentle- 
man, his young wife, and two children, 
a made up the complement of paſ- 
„ „ Fa: 

This good couple were ſo much bent 
on croſſing each other, that for the one to 
zpprove a thing was reaſon ſufficient for 
tie other to condemn 1t; and this hu- 
mour, which was carried on even with 
irollery, on the part of the wife, afforded 
high entertainment to Belville, who chari- 
tably took her fide of the queſtion, for 
which, however, he did not fail to meet 
with ſome ſmart returns from the old 
gentleman, who, to ſay truth, was no f6ol ; 
the ſi!lieſt action he had committed was 
Hat of marrying a pert young woman ad 

er 
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her beauty, 'who hated him for his age, at 
the ſame time that ſhe had conceived a 
violent paſſion for his fortune. 
Such diverſion employed the gay tra. 
veller on the road, and cruel as it was, 
the humane Charles was engaged in it: he 
began already to have too high a reliſh 
for the corrupt manners of his new ac- 
 quaintance, who, on his arrival in town, 
gave him a very genteel and preſling in- | 
vitation to his houſe, which he did not 
think proper to reject. 
A dazzling kind of ſplendor reigned in 
that manſion, the glare of which capti - 
vated the youthful heart of our Hero, 
, The furniture was ſuperb, the table ſump- 
tuous, the gueſts of high rank, and every 
diſpoſition magnificent. Muſic, dancing, 
feaſting, and revelling, eternally ſucceeded 
each other, Nothing was ſeen but mirth, 
nothing heard but rejoicing. Beſides all 
this, Belville frequented every place of 
public reſort and diverſion, and often thoſe 
of riot and confuſion, in all which Charles 
was his inſeparable companion. 
But when he had paſſed ſome weeks in 
this round of pleaſure, he began to reflect 
with regret that, enchanting as it was, he 
muſt leave it; and change mirth and diſ⸗- 


fipation for buſineſs and ſobriety. A _ 
5 | al 


of 
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and times did he wiſh for ſuch a fortune 
as his friend's, only that he might employ 
ir as unworthily ; and a thouſand times 
did he curſe his ill ſtars that had deprived 
him of the means of ſupporting what yet 
he could not think of leaving. | 

Neceſſity here ſtood in the ſtead of vir- 
tue, and after much ſtruggling with him- 
elf, he at laſt obtained a painful victory, 
ind took his leave of Belville, who, 
though he had been ſo preſſing in his in- 
vitation at firſt, did not now offer to detain 
lim; for his head was full of his own af- 
fairs z and he was obliged to go down 
nto the country to ſettle ſome diſputes 
about a fortune which was left him by 
the will of a diſtant relation, but conteſted 
by ſome nearer of kin, and which he loſt 
in the ſequel. 

The firſt thing our Hero now thought 
on, was to deliver the letter he had received 
from Mr, Sedgely, which he did with many 
pologies and ſtudied excuſes for having 
kept it ſo long. | | 

The merchant to whom it was addreſ- 
kd, told him he could not then entertain 
im in the quality mentioned in the letter, 
hut he recommended him to one Mr. Goula- 
10, an eminent banker in the city, to whom, 
0 his friend's requeſt, he gave the uſual 

| bond 
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bond of ſecurity; he was accordingly re. 
ceived, and applied m in good carneſt 
to buſineſs; - | | 
It happened that his be per had at 
that time a ſet of very ſober clerks, « 
good heads. and. hearts, careful and ail 
gent. Charles would indeed have bee 
much aſhamed to have it faid he was the 
only diſſolute or careleſs perſon among 
them. This made him redouble his d. 
ligence, and he found the good effects of 
it, for though d hen he came in, he wa 
youngelt of eight clerks, he found him 
delf, in leſs than a twelvemonth, next tc 
the chief one, poſſeſſed of Mr. G ouldney' 
favour, an excellent character, and a god 
ſalary, augmented by preſents from tha 
entieman, who had taken a great lik n 
to him. His friends in the country wer e 
highly pleaſed with his ſucceſs, particue!. 
latiy the benevolent Clare, who from thencini 
drew prognoſtics of his future fortune, 
During this time he had made enquitie 
again after Miſs Arran, but to little pv! 
poſe.— All he could learn was that . 
was ſtill ſomewhere in the country; a! 
as for poor Charlotte, he heard ſhe u 
one abroad. In the mean time he in 
creaſed his acquaintance in town, vi 
were numerous and creditable. - 


No 
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Not far from the place where he hved, 
vas à certain coffee-houſe, where he took 
great delight in {pending his leiſure hours. 
A ſociety of gentlemen, diſtinguiſhed by 
real learning, good ſenſe, and affability, 
met there every evening.—Contrary to 
the formal cuſtom of clubs, no pompous 
nme diſtinguiſhed, no written rules held 
them together. Their virtue was their 
caly diſtinction, their good ſenſe and good 
humour their only bond and cement. 
dubjccks of learning, morality, philoſo- 
phy, and elegant amuſement employed 
them; nor were the hiſtoric or dramatic 
nuſes excluded. Often would they turn 
the inſtructive pages of antient learning, 
often recur to the more amuſing ones of 
modern entertainment. Their manners 
vere refined and eaſy, their converſation 
ul eioant and polite. —A freedom of opt- 
Jon and of ſpeech was the ground-work 
of their inſtitution, and as good manners 
prevented interruption in a ſociety, where 
good ſenſe guarded againſt prolixity; ſo 
difference of ſentiments occaltoned no 
animoſity, of practice, no diſlike, where 
"oF candour ruled the head, and benevolence 
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n ſwayed in the heart. | | 
br. Fenton was the delight and orna- 


ment of this ſociety, formed by _ 
or 
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for every good and generous end, he was 
at once the friend, the teacher, the ſati. 
riſt, and the good companion. — He was 
then between. forty and fifty, of a plain 
but pleaſant aſpect ; he joined to all the 
prudence of age all the fire of youth, 
— His manner was plain and ſimple, yet 
pleaſant and engaging; his ſtyle natural, 
his action juſt and forcible. Virtue he 
praiſed with energy, vice he inveighed 
againſt with a noble force, and folly he 
rallied with all the poignancy of the 
keeneſt ſatire, 

If Charles was happy in the converſa- 
tion of ſo prudent and worthy a perſon, 
he was not leſs ſo in that of a youth of ſo 
promiſing a genius, and ſo good a judge- 
ment as appeared in our Hero, who feli 


citated himſelf on having fallen into ſo T 
worthy a ſociety, while the good Dr. . 
Fenton put him perpetually in mind of MW” 
the abſent Welden; for they were much b. 


alike, only that the former had mot 
vivacity, and was a greater ſatiriſt than 9 
the iner Pp 
He introduced his young friend into 


company of many reputable perſons, WW” 
among whom was Sir James Conſtance, \ * 


baronet, of great ſenſe, and many fine ac- 


compliſhments, who had a ſiſter that fe. 
; garde 
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oarded Charles with a favourable eye; 
but underſtanding he was under ſome 
prior engagements, her nice honour obli- 
ged her to ſuppreſs a paſſion which ſhe 
thought it not conſiſtent with delicacy to 
reveal. Yet the moſt ſcrupulous ſtrictneſs 
forbad not her eſteem, which, inſtead: of 
love, by a ſtrongeffort of reaſon and noble 
generoſity, ſhe improved into a diſinter- 
eſted friendſhip. How rare ſoever ex- 
amples of this kind are, it is a groſs error 
to ſay there never were any. ' Far be it 
from us, (whole boaſt is to trace nature) 
to draw characters that never exiſted; to 
give pictures of infernal fiends for human 
creatures, on the one hand, and on the 
other, in contraſt exhibit ** the faultleſs 
W< monſter that the world ne'er ſaw.” 
et in an age where inſtances of good- 
es and ſelf-denial are not over frequent, 
ti would ill become us to ſuppreſs the 
\ {Wcxamples of it, or draw a veil over the 
e brightneſs of virtue, becauſe the weak 
goes of ſordid ſelf-love cannot endure its 

ſplendor. A 

WM But here, reader, let not thy buſy ſa- 
gacity ſuggeſt ſo unworthy a motive as 
pride for the behaviour of Miſs Conſtance; 
ſhe was far above ſo mean a motive: be- 
Vol. I. H ſides 


ſuch as would entitle him to the beſt alli. 
ance, —And indeed it might rather be rec 


he had inſpired the paſſion of love in the 


of, was of an exalted mind, delicate ſen 


calm and equal, and ſhe was general 
ſaid to indulge rather too much a ſe 


Conſtancs; for whom, though Charles en 


found great pleaſure in her friendſhip and 
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ſides that whatever might be ſaid of M. 
Searle's preſent ſtation in life, his birt, 
education, and accompliſhments, werel 


koned among his misfortunes than his 
felicities, that now, at the age of nineteen, 


boſoms of no kſs than four females. 
The young lady we are now ſpeaking 


timents, and refined virtue. For her per 
fon; ſhe was rather: agreeable than beau 
tiful ; tall, well-fhaped, fair to exceſs 
but rather inclined to be thin; her neck 
was long and graceful, her boſom juſt 
diſcovered her fex. Her deportment was 


rious diſpoſition. Such was Miſs Hen 


tertained not the leaſt ſpark of paſſion 
nor imagined ſhe. did for him, yet by 


ſociety. | 
While he was thus engaged, Mr. Goul 0 
ney's chief clerk, having, by a change 
the m——y, procured himſelf a place un 
der the government, he was immediate) 


nominated 
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nominated to fill up the vacancy, which, 
when he entered upon, he found even 
more advantageous than he had expected; 
for his employer was one who loved to 
rcompenſe liberally faithful ſervices 
and, conſidering that his head clerk, if he 
did his duty, had a great charge to fulfil, 
he added many perquiſites to the office, 
which he who laſt filled it, being a perſon 
of great reſerve, was not over-fond of ha- 
ranguing upon the benefits of. 

As this removal naturally ran through 
the whole lift, it made a vacancy for a ju- 
nior clerk ; one was accordingly ſought 
out for, and being introduced by the 
name of Newman, took his place accord- 
ing). 

He was a young man of ſmall fortune, 
the effect of his father's induſtry, who 
vas a tradeſman in the city, and which, 
as ſoon as he had got poſſeſſion of, by the 
death of the old gentleman, he ſet to work 
to ſpend it in debaucheries, and ſoon he 
ectected that very laudable deſign. As to 

buſineſs he had never attended to that; 
bur fold off all the ſtock he found in his 
hop the firſt opportunity; and now re- 
duced to want, he had, by a neceſſitated 
application to ſome of his relations, got 
4 2 recom- 
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recommended, as he had learned accompts, 
to Mr. Gouldney, and as his honeſty was 
yet untainted he was received without 
much ſcruple; but, alas! it proved he 
had not profited by adverſity : too deep- 
ly had he drank the poiſon of falſe pla. 
ſure; and he no ſooner ſaw himſelf deli. 
vered from want, than he began again to 
bend his mind to luxury.—He was by 
nature ſoft and effeminate, by cuſtom 
looſe and profligate; yet he had a ſpright- 
lineſs agreeable enough in converſation, 
and had the art to pleaſe our Adventurer 
ſo well, and warm him ſo much by his 
narrations, that he began to wiſh himſelf 
an actor in ſcenes he heard deſcribed witi 
pleaſure. | 
_ Charles's ſhort taſte of what is miſcalled 
life at Belville's was not quite forgotten: 
— he began to recal to his mind thoſe 
images, which were then ſo agreeable to 
him, and had ſince been rather laid aſide 
than utterly forſaken, rather ſuppreſſed 
than effaced. | x 
Great ſtruggles, however, he had with 
his love of character and his real regard 
for virtue : but all theſe obſtacles vaniſhed 
by degrees, before the love of pleaſure | 


in a youthful heart,-Theſe formidable 
| | | powers 
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powers removed, other conſiderations re- 


ceded of courſe, and the weak citadel of 
reaſon at laſt ſurrendered” at diſcretion. 
He began by little and little, and at firſt 
reſtricted himſelf to certain bounds in his 
plexfures 3 but theſe were more and more 
excended as his paſſions grew ſtronger ; 
what was yeſterday a fault, was to-day 
only a weakneſs, and to-morrow would 
become an innocent amuſement. —Thus 
dd he proceed againſt his better reaſon, 
tl! little elſe than tenderneſs of his cha- 
rafter and a ſhew of morality remained, 
o hinder him from juſtifying publicly 
what he privately practiſed and approved. 
The firſt conſequences of ſuch a con- 
duct were diſtruſt, ſufpicion, and a cold 
ndafference towards his former friends, 
8 fearing they would perceive his change, 
and perhaps take the liberty of reproving 
him for it. Nor was his love, long tired 
by abſence, ſtrong enough to repreſs the 


growing evil. It has often been ſaid, that 


a true and virtuous paſſion will triumph 
wer all the allurements of vicious plea- 


lure in men; but it is not always true, 


thecially if the object be removed from 
ght, and the temptation preſent, which 
lere was the cale; Harriet was removed, 


H 2 | he: 
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he knew not whither, and he had long 
been accuſtomed to her abſence : he noy 
gave her up for loſt to him, and began tf 
be leſs ſollicitous about her, in propor: 
tion as he gave himſelf more up to a h. 
titude of opinion; and as for Charlit, 
he eaſily quieted all his ſcruples concern- 
ing her, by the imagination of her being 
retired to a foreign country; and as to his 
vow to her, he could, in his preſent hu- 
mour, ſafely ſay, he had no inclination to 
break that by committing matrimony, 

Such was the ſtate of Mr. Searle's in- 
clinations: as to his abilities though the 
were not ſuch as were by any means com. 
parable to thoſe of other young gentle 
men of his birth; yet they were much 
more increaſed than he could have ex 
pected in the ſpace of two years ; for he 
had been no Knger with Mr. Gouldny. 
Indeed, as he had not before been engaged 
in any round of pleaſures, and had taken 
only moderate and rational diverſions, bf 
ſuch means, and his boarding in the hou, 
he had ſaved the greateſt part of his ſi 
lary, which, with the perquiſites of 1s 
office, and the preſents perpetually mac 
him, both by his employer and his friends 


_ Seagely and Clare, all together . 
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to no inconſiderable ſum ; and this he 


6. reſolved to lay out, in what, according to 
d bis new notions, he deemed pleaſures, 
a. only wich the reſerve of keeping a good 
h. name, for fear of falling into diſgrace at 


home, an apprehenſion which was un- 
expectedly removed by an incident that 
rended alſo to increaſe his fund, 
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1 . 
Mr. Gouldney dies. —Charles's good fer- 


lune. —He ſets up for @ man of pleaſure, 
— Adventure of Miſs Alton. 


A BOUT this time Mr. Gouldney fell 
ſick, and finding himſelf draw to- 
wards his end, ſent for a kinſman of his, 
to take his leave of him. Accordingly 
he arrived juſt time enough to cloſe the | 
eyes of his good uncle, who was ſurround- 
ed by all the reſt of his friends, a clergy- 
man, his clerks and ancient domeſtics, of 
all whom he took an affectionate farewel, 
and in particular of Charles; and ſqueez- 
ing his hand, * Child, faid he, your ſer- 
«© vices have been faithful; you ſeem to 
have regarded me as a relation, and 
d ben indefatigable in my concerns: what 
* amends is in my power, conſiſtent with 
J juſtice to my relations, J have made 
* you, God bleſs you with it.—Fare- 
Wel; I am going to leave you. —Be 
but as prudent and virtuous as hitherto 
< I have found you, and with the blel- 
e ſing of Heaven you will meet the ſuc- 
e ceſs you deſerve.” — Then turning to 
his nephew, after a pathetic ſpeech to him, 
he begged to be left alone a little 1 

an 
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and dropped into a doze, from which he 
waked not till midnight, and ſending again: 
for the clergyman, kept him for about an. 
hour, and within another hour expired: 
with great compoſure. | 

On opening his will, his kinſman was: 
found nominated ſole executor, and heir to- 
every thing, except ſome legacies to diſ- 
tant relations, his clerks, and domeſtics, 
among which was one to Mr. Searle, of 
no leſs than 20001. He was naturally 
compaſſionate, and had melted in tears 
by the bed-ſide of his dying benefactor; 
gratitude now renewed his grief, which it 
was a good while before he could con- 
quer. | * 

But there are many avenues in the heart 
of man open to pleaſure, which, after ſor- 
ow, comes chearing to the ſoul, like: 
ſunſhine after rain to the face of univerſal: 
nature. This Charles experienced, and by 
degrees returned to his courſe with leſs. 
Interruption than ever. He quitted the 
employ of Mr. Gouldney's ſucceſſor, but: 
not the company of young Newman; he 
left the one for the ſame reaſon that he: 
ained* the other, namely, for a- full 
wing of pleaſure. 

Having taken this ſtey, he grew more 
bold and open in his purſuits, and ſearce 
H 5 a day 


he had called, and by her directions or- 


enquire into the cauſe of her griets. To 
which, after many ſollicitations, ſhe thus 


can any ways be intereſted in the ior- 
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a day paſſed without witneſſing to ſome 
of his exceſſes, while thoſe committed un- 
der the conſcious veil of night were (till 
more numerous. _ 1 

In one of theſe rambles, having juſt 
ſeparated from Newman, he perceived a 
very genteel dreſſed, handſome young per- 
fon, ſtanding all in tears, and wringing her 
hands, at the door of a gentleman's houſe, 
—Attracted by her appearance, he could 
not forbear walking up to her, and aſk- 
ing the cauſe of her grief, which ſhe was 
long unwilling to reveal, and ſtill more ſo 
to truſt herſelf with him : tothe latter, at 
lait, ſhe conſented, and leaning on his arm, 
walked a few paces with him to a coach 


dered to drive to —=- ſtrect, Weſtminſter, 
whither ſhe ſaid ſhe was going.—During 
this time he found a ſtrange propenſity to 


anſwered : 15 88 

« To tell you my unhappy ſtory, is 
&« indeed, a taſk I could well wiſh to be 
* excuſed, nor can I imagine how you 


ce rows of a wretched girl, who has loft, 
<« by her own indiſcretion, friends, for- 


tune, and every comfort of lite, 1 e 
« Jatlon 
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lation only excepted. —Yet as you are 
+ a perſon of humanity, and are beſides 
(as I perceive by your name, which I 
heard the gentleman pronounce at part- 
ing, ) not wholly unknown to me 
« How | Madam,” ſaid Charles, inter- 
rupting her, © Do you know the family 
« of Searle ? Are you then acquainted with 
my cruel friends *”'—** In my proſpe- 
© rity, Sir, (anſwered ſhe, ſighing) I knew 
„them well; nor perhaps is the name 
© of Sir John Alion entirely unknown to 
* you—l am his unhappy daughter!“ 
Sir John Alton ! ſaid Charles, often have 
“ heard of him, though I had not the 
* honour of his perſonal - acquaintance : 
Are you his daughter? I heard, indeed, 
„ ſhe was a beautiful lady, and now I ſce 
„how truly it was ſaid of her, Bur I 
interrupt you; proceed, Madam, to ex- 
„plain, by what extraordinary ill fortune 
** ſo accompliſhed a perſon is involved in 
„ ſuch diitreſs. — Miſs Aion was bred up 
* with an aunt at London, nor was {he 
* eyer in Somer /etſhire, during my abode 
* at my farher's, Soon after my arrival 
* at Mr. Nairne's, the went down. and 
from that time I have heard nothing 
either of hor: or of Sir John.“ 


ö 
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It is to that aunt, ſaid the lady, I 
*© owe my ruin. While I was under her 
* tuition, many neighbouring gentlemen 
would have paid their addrefles to me; 
but were all, on various pretences, re- 
* jected by her. At laſt, ſhe admitted 
* of one, who was a young officer, of a 
* good family, but ſmall fortune; lively, 
gay, and amorous; his name was Har- 
<. man; and, in return, he paid her the 
© molt profound compliments, and flat- 
< tered her foible, which was an ambition 
& of being admired at forty-five, ſo ef- 
* fectually, that he often appeared even to 
pay his court more to her than myſelf. 
« My aunt, who wasnaturally vain, return- 
ed his civilities with intereſt ; and as a fort 
of liking ſhe had to his perſon, was at 


- <6 firſt the chief motive of her admitting 


* him to addreſs me, that he might be 
often in her ſight; ſo his aſſiduities to 
«6 pleaſe her on my account, not only in- 


© creaſed her liking to a paſſion, but at 


„ laſt made her weak enough to believe 
he entertained a mutual one for her. 

% Piqued at this miſtake, which I per- 
% ceived but too plainly, F communicated 
% my ſentiments to my lover, and was 
„ half-angry at him for having given oc- 


« caſion for it, I often teized him on 


f « that 
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that head; and one evening while I 
« was more preſſing than ordinary on 
him to put an end to theſe fooleries, he 
« reproached me for what he called my 
« 'ealous diſpoſition, and laughing aloud, 

gave ſo droll a deſcription of my aunt's 
« perſon and affectation, that I as heartily 
joined him in mirth at her expence. 
« Tuſt at that inſtant, I thought I heard. 
* ſomebody at the door of the parlour 
* where we were, and opening it ſome- 
what ſuddenly, I could juſt perceive 
* ſomebody in a filk gown, like my aunt; 
« oliding by; more the uncertainty of the 
* twilight prevented my diſcovering, I 
* communicated my ſuſpicions to my 
* lover, he perſuaded me it was but 
, * fancy, and, taking his. 3 en 

ein high ſpirits. 

« But the next day I was too fully af- 
* ſured I had conjectured right; when, 
* at breakfaſt, I perceived my aunt's 

* countenance full of a rage which ſhe 
* trove to ſuppreſs, nor ſpoke a word to 
* me till evening; hen ſhe ſent for me; 
and in an angry tone told me, ſhe had 
wrote to my father to let him know my 
*tricks, and ſhe ſhould take care to 
prevent my virtue from falling a prey 
to that abandoned young man! So 
. $* then 
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* then gave me to underſtand, ſhe was ng 
„ ſtranger to our private diſcourſe, add. 
* ing many hints, that ſhe thought 
. ſomething very bad had paſſed between 
eus, which ſhe {aid a few months would 
* diſcover; and concluded with forbid. 
“ding me to ſee him any more.—Stung 
with her unworthy reproaches, I mad: 
* only ſuch anſwers as ſerved to increaf: 
6 her rage; nor ſpared to tell her, it was 
<* all the fury of diſappointed love, which 
was indeed the caſe : but all I got by 
e theſe remonſtrances, was to be confined 
to my chamber, forbid to converſe with 
% any one, and denied pen, ink, and 
„% paper. . | 
« Nothwithſtanding all this precaution, 
„young Mr. Harman found means to 
« write me a letter, in which he told me 
© he had heard of my condition, and was 
determined at once to reſcue and marry 
eme, if I would truſt myſelf with him, 
* and go off to Scotland for that purp:{:: 
+ he conjured me to do this, in the mol 
e tender and forcible manner, and re- 
« minded me what I muſt otherwiſe ex- 
<« pect from the fury of an enraged te- 
« lation. | 
In this letter he incloſed paper and a 
„pencil, well knowing I was denied al 
x | | & jmple- 
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« ;3mplements of writing. He had cor- 
* rupted my aunt's old nurſe, who at- 
* tended me, and brought my victuals, 
and to her hands I committed an 
* anſwer, in which, though I lamented 
my hard fate, and aſſured him of my 
« affection, I declined his offer. On 
* this, he grew the more ardent ; letter 
after letter did he ſend me, and at laſt 
* aſſuring me that there was a rich old 
* miſer deſigned me for a huſband, 
this laſt argument, together. with 
4 letter of rebukes from my father, 

* which my gocd-natured aunt put into 
my hands, and which contained ſome 
* hinis that way, determined me to ac- 

e quieſce in his propeſals, and one night, 

* when my aunt and the family were 
* all aſleep, by the help of a ladder of 

** ropes I deſcended from my chamber- 

* window, and fled panting to the arms 

* of my lover. 

« Deluded as I was, how did I rejoice 
that moment in my o ill- fortune, how 
did J enjoy a ſtep, which of itſelf was 
ſufficient to zuſtify any thing that had 
* been, or might in future be {aid of me, 
* by my enraged relation, 


As 
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of his, as he ſaid, in F—'s-freet, where 


ceived, late as it was, by the good gen- 
« 4 room which I thought appeared to be 


* found, was no other than a favourite 


As for Harman, he rejoiced that his 
* ſcheme had taken fo well, and putting 
© me into a coach, bade the man on the 
* box drive to Mrs: D- 's, a relation 


de accordingly we alighted, and I was re- 


" tlewoman and her daughter, with marks 
e of joy; we fat for about an hour in 
* converſation, when he reſpectfully took 
< his leave, and left me to my repoſe, in 


rather glaringly than handſomely fur- 

© niſhed, and whither I was conducted by 

% Miſs D— -e, as ſhe was called. 
„This young woman, as I afterwards 


« decoy of Mrs. D 's, who in rea- 
ce lity kept private lodgings for ladies, 
de known but to a few gentlemen of gal- 
% lantry, while to the reſt of the world, 
*© ſhe kept up the character of the widow 
* of an unfortunate gentleman, who fell 
«in 1746 in Scotland, and forfeited his 
& eſtate to the 'crown, and whoſe fon 
* (ſince received by the court) was a young 
& officer abroad, on whoſe remittances 

4 ſhe ſubſiſted. 
However, I was long in the dark, as 
to all this; but I thought he ſeemed 
<«. unwilling 
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unwilling to ſet off for Scotland. He 
made various excuſes for his backward- 
( neſs, till one evening, having ſtaid late, 
and being alone with me, he began to 
. W'* preſs me ardently, and take ſome liber- 
© ties rather indecent; on which I broke 
from him, rebuked him ſeverely, then 
* burſting into tears, told him, I perceived 
* he had a vile deſign on my honour, 
* which I would die a thouſand deaths 
* before he ſhould accompliſh. — He 
© ſeemed moved, entreated pardon for 
* what he termed the fault of love, and 
* proceeded with all thoſe ſoothing arts 
* of which he was but too completely 
© maſter. 3 he 

* Onthis I repeated my rebukes, though 
*1na more gentle tone, warned him how 
he behaved ſo in future, and finally re- 
* minded him, though with bluſhes, how 
ill he had fulfilled his promiſe, and 
* preſſed him very cloſely on the ſubject. 
of matrimony. He ſeemed a little con- 
is MW fuſed at firſt, but ſoon recovering him- 
n (lf, promiſed in two days time, (at 
10 MW vhich period he ſaid he ſhould be at full 
es MW liberty,) he would ſet off with me for 

| Scotland, where Mrs. D 7's relations 
as lived, (accompanied by her daughter,) 
ed end be united to me for ever. His 
0 « word 


— + 
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** word he confirmed with the moſt ſo. 
** lemn oaths, and having, notwithſtand- 
ing all that had paſſed, ſealed his peace 
** with a kiſs, and an ardent embrace, 
** departed, leaving me full of expecta- 
** tions.“ | | 
Here the coach ſtopping interrupted 
her narration ; and a grave gentleman, 
whom ſhe called couſin, received her; but 
ſeemed much aftoniſhed'at ſeeing a man ini 
her company. I have received, ſaid he, 
your letter, and waited for you. Wha 
Eind of reception, pray, did you meet 
with from Mr. 4þby? and (begging 
your pardon, Sir,) who may this young 
* gentleman be?“ She bluſhed, and re 
lated what had paſſed between them; he 
rebuked her gently ; but on his offering 
to retire would not ſuffer it, ſaying, © No 
Sir, ſince you have behaved ſo genteely 
© and like a man of honour, I inſiſt o 
« your coming in.—Be not offended 
took notice of my couſin's impru 
«* dence: ſhe has paid but too dearly alread 
„for her indiſcretion.” He ended, ant 
introduced our Adventurer into a houl 
well furniſhed, and bidding him be ſeatec 
they entered into diſcourſe on various {ut 
jects, while Miſs was retired to adjuſt {on 
trifles in her dreſs. As ſoon as ſhe retu 
c 
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ed, Mr. Searle expreſſing a deſire to hear 
the remainder of her ſtory, having obtained 
the conſent of her kinſman, ſhe reſumed 
the thread of her narrative, and proceeded 
with her hiſtory, as it is ſet down in the 
next chapter, which we give notice to all 
whom it doth, or may concern, will be 
the laſt in this book. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Concluſion of the hiſtory of Miſs Altons 
containing the extraordinary ſtory of her 
- fedutiion, and the character of Sir L—— 
R——. That young lady leaves London. 
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« I ME ſeemed to move flowly till 

* the day appointed arrived, in the 

* morning of which, I received by the 

* nurſe a letter, importing, that Mr, 

Harman would be ready to remove 

eme in the evening, and prepare for the 
journey I ſo much deſired. 

*« Accordingly, about duſk, a coach 
©« ſtopped at Mrs. D——-'s, out of which 
c“ he alighted, and after a ſhort ſpeech, 
in which he gave us to underſtand he 

was going. upon that very affair, he 
drove off again, enjoining me and Miſs 
r to get ready the next morning 
by five o'clock for our journey. We did 
„ ſo, he was punctual to his word, and 
% we ſet off about that time, in a very 
* handſome travelling coach and four, on 
% the northern road. — When we were 
« come as far as ******* the coach 
“ broke down, but without any damage 
„to any one. We got out, and Mr. 
„Harman, after thanking Heaven for my 
„ ſafety, 
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& ſafety, looking about him, cried out 
ee with ſome emotion, On my ſoul, that's 
« Jucky! and informed us that a neat 
« houſe we ſaw at ſome diſtance belonged 
«to one of his friends; we were accord- 
© ingly conducted thither, and received 
by a ſerious middle-aged man, who 
« called my lover by his name, ſaid his 
* maſter was gone to town on ſome 
e buſineſs, but he could make welcome in 
his name Mr. Harman or any of his 
© friends. He ſeemed concerned at the 
* accident that had happened, and de- 
© fired we would refreſh ourſelves till it 
* could be repaired, 


1 „At this houſe we dined, and after 
n dinner, as I began to with to be gone, 
„Mr. Harman ſent to an inn on the road, 
e here he ſaid the coach remained to be 
e ( repaired ; — the reſult of this meſſage 


"was an anſwer, that the damage was ſo 
o great, that it could not be in a condition 
d to travel till evening. When J expreſ- 
d (fed my concern and eagerneſs for the 
y Wl *pproach of that time; ſure ſaid he, 
n booking tenderly on me, my dear Lucy 
vill not attempt to travel in the duſk : 
when I anſwered in the affirmative, he 
'kemed diſconcerted, and went out 
T 
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c haſtily, in order, as he ſaid, to quicken 
<< the work. 1 
When he was gone, the old man, and 
© Miſs D——r, as ſhe was called, began 
to footh me, and endeavour to diſſuade 
me from going away that night, b 
<< reprefenting the danger and inconve 
© nience of a journey, which he ſaid 
< unleſs I propoſed travelling all night 
% would forward me but very little; as th 
<< next place of refreſhment we ſhoul 


* 


„ and from thence it was above twenty 
five to any town or houſe fit to en 
<« tertain us. This was abſolutely falſe 
but I knew not that it was fo; and it 
4 conſequence it had with me the weigh 
<& of. an argument. 

«© Mr. Harman preſently returne 
© ſeemingly much out of humour, be 
4 cauſe, as he ſaid, it was utterly impoll! 
< ble we ſhould ſet forward that evenin 
<< as the carriage could by no means b 
< repaired till dark. He then ran ov 
e ſeveral perſuaſive arguments, whic 
< were echoed by the houſekeeper, and 
© was at laſt prevailed on (ſhame to 
% woman's weakneſs) to paſs that nig 
«© where I was. 1, 
CEE ILL, 6 Flavin 


{ 
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« Having gained thus far upon me, 
« he ſeemed more compoſed, a circum- 
« ſtance himſelf attributed to the pleaſure 
« of having perſuaded me into a reſolu- 
« tion which ſecured me from fatigue and 
danger. We ſat down to tea in good 
« ſpirits, and took afterwards a walk in a 
« neat garden, which was really laid out 
«in a good taſte, At the end was an 
& zrbour, where, while I fat, to taſte 
the freſhneſs of the breeze, and liſten 
to the murmurs of a caſcade, he enter- 
* tained me with repeating the ſtory of 
his paſſion, and ran through all the arts 
of perſuaſion, at intervals kiſſing my 
hand, and preſſing it in his. 

To deal ingenuouſly, at ſuch a time, 
jn ſuch a ſituation, and from a man I 
* loved and looked upon as my huſband, 
was not inſenſible to theſe and other 
* warmer careſſes which he beſtowed on 
*me; I approved, and even innocently 
*returned them, as they kept within the 
* bounds of decency. 


„The ſun was ſet, and twilight far 
and) * advanced, before I thought of quitting 
is ſcene of ſoftneſs, and returning to the 
ng houſe, which, when we entered, we were 


conducted into an elegant room I had 
not yet ſeen, up one pair of ſtairs, hand- 
ſomely 
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© ſomely furniſhed, with benches raiſed 


While he was enquiring about the coach, 


with three or four muſicians, who were 


— — — — 


My lover would have fain puſhed the 
“ bottle as briſkly to me and Miſs D—— 
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one above another at the upper end o 
it, and lighted up with wax candles, [ 
* was ſomewhat ſurprized at this circum- 
e ſtance, and turning to him, expreſſed it 
„On which he ſmiled, and told me, that 


he met at the inn a friend of his, along 


going to town, but had been prevailed 
on by him to ſtay and give us a little 
concert. 1 | 
] expreſſed ſome diſpleaſure at his 
t thus hazarding a diſcovery of our ad 
venture, and making us the talk of 
de the world; but he quieted my fears b 
* aſſuring me, they took me for a couſin 
© of his, who was going into the country 
under his eſcort. Time paſſed in con 
% yerſation till the muſicians arrived, anc 
& taking their ſeats, entertained us wit 
e ſome pieces of Corelli, and many famous 
% Halian maſters, as alſo ſome of the mot 
„celebrated of our own countrymen, 
«© The table was covered with wine, 
* with which between each act the gen 
<« tlemen performers regaled themſelves. 


„as to them; but I declined it: ther 
. . 0 WG 
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(was however a ſweet ſort of wine, which 
| never remembered to have taſted be- 
fore, and which he recommended to 
me. It was extremely palatable, and 
ſeemed to be rather weak: of this I 
(rank ſeveral glaſſes, without appre- 
kending any ill conſequences from it; 
though, as I afterwards found, he had 


ver [fuſed in it a certain feveriſh drug, 
ika en Known for exciting the paſſions. 

tue „ when two acts of the muſic were 
Moser, an elegant ſupper was ſerved up, 
g f which all parcook of with good- humour. 


Mr. Herman's muſical friends were 
Fagreeable companions, and made me 


Jy); 
vera! gallant compliments, Which ! 
uſin 
K becewed And returned in the beſt man- 
xr J was able. 
on | 
ad Almoſt as ſoon as the cloth was re- 
ah moved, they returned to their ſtation, 
oY truck up ſome of the molt melt- 
off 12 airs I ever heard. The wine again 
took its place; and though I was very 
ne! moderate and cautious, as I thought, in 
"tne uſe of it; yet I began to perceive 
ue Ys 
os By head ſwim, my pulſe beat high, 


„and a ſtrange kind of ardour thrill 
through my veins. I would have re- 
"tired ; but Mr. Harman prevented me, 
* and ( bluſh to ſay it) with little diffi- 
YO: 1; I seule. 


* 
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« culty. In a word, the ſoft ſtrains of 
„ the muſic, and the fumes of that 
< treacherous liquor, quite clouded my 
* reaſon. Uncertain objects danced be- 
<« fore my light, my eyes ſparkled with 
% an ardent fire, unbidden bluſhes roſe 
e upon my burning cheeks, my boſom 
* roſe with ſighs ſpontaneous, and a kind 
of fever poſſeſſed my blood. All 
things wore a different aſpect from what 
they had done but an hour before, and, 
„above all, my ſeducer (for ſuch he really 
proved) appeared lovely in my eyes; 
« a ſudden and unconquerable paſſion roſe 
„ within me, and my voice, which iſſued 
© in broken murmurs, 
* nothing but a wild and extravagant 
&« love. | | 

„ The betrayer ſeized that moment, 
& and gave, no doubt, the ſignal to Mits 
«& D——7 and his friends to retire, They 
« withdrew; he approached me with 4 
e trembling.emotion, and after many ex- 
e prefſions of an ardent love, embraced 
& me: I anſwered in faint murmurs, and 
« ſunk overpowered on his boſom. In 


& that inſtant the table was removed, and 


& the recom, before I could well lift my 


« eyes, turned into a chamber with a 
* ded. 


was atuned to 


3 — —— — —— 
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® bed. * The momentary trance which 
had ſuppreſſed my faculties, had given 
© time for the metamorphoſe, nor was 
«I any thing like my former ſelf on 
recovering from 1t.—lI found my head- 


« dreſs diſcompoſed, my boſom bare, 


and eagerly preſſed by the ardent hands 


of my lover. He proceeded to other 
„ liberties, unrepulſed; I was only paſſive. 
At length he bore me unreſiſting to the 
bed, where he completed his ſhameful 
* conqueſt, and deprived me of what 
“ I moſt valued on earth. 

« As it ſeemed afterwards, the houſe I 
* had firſt been in was a houſe of private 
* convenience, but an accident having 
* happened ſome time before, in which 
* the miſtreſs of it was like to have paid 
* dear for her ill intentions of deluding 
* innocents, it was agreed that I ſhouid 
© be removed to this obſcure ſituation, 
© where, if I baffled all their ſkill, force 
„might be uſed, and my cries neither 


* heard nor regarded. | 
11 n 


* This is no piece of romantic machinery; 
but the ſketch of a real tranſaction, which paſſed 
not many miles from the met:opolits. The change 
here mentioned, was made by the known method 
of ſliding partitions, and the liquor prepared by 
aſcandalous infuſion. 
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The old man was a creature of theirs, 
hired for the purpoſe, as indeed was the 
place itſelf. -- A certain baronet was 


partner with him in this ſcheme, on the 
baſe condition that I ſhould next be de- 


livered over to him. 
** The truth was, Mr. Harman, though 


he firſt courted me for my fortune, fell 
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in love involuntarily with my perſon: 

and being cut out of all hopes of poſ- 
ſeſſing the former, by his quarrel with 
my aunt, reſolved to poſſeſs himſelf by 
villainy of the latter, which, beſides fa- 
tisfy ing his defires by the oe, would 


alſo gratify his revenge by the cer. 


** Next morning I awaked more dead 
than alive, and was ſurprized to find 


myſelf in bed alone. 1 recalled, as well 


as I could, my ſcattered thoughts, and 
what a ſcene of horror did remembrance 
preſent to my view {—T raved, I beat 
my breaſt, and for a while acted the part 
of a lunatic. Rif ing at laſt, I found 
lying on the table an open letter, addreſ- 
ſed to me, and importing, that Mr. Har- 
man was gone back to London on parti- 
cular buſineſs, and adviſing me to be 
careful of my health, and wait his return. 
« I tore the vile ſcraw] in ten thouſand 


< pieces, and vented again the moſt bitter 


*© repro acnes 


6 
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* reproaches on its author. On that in- 
* ſtant came a ſervant out of breath, and 
« delivered me a note without ſaying a 
* word, which I ſuppoſed likewiſe to be 
* from my deceiver ; but on opening ir, 


* was ſurprized to find it contain the tol- 
* lowing words: 


«MADAM, 


„Though I have not the honour of 
- „ being perſonally known to you, I am 


F 


no ſtranger to your misfortunes. If 


* you will ruſt yourſelf with my ſiſter, 

* your betrayer will be called to a ſevere 
* account, and yourſelf reconciled to 
* your friends, As - compaſſion will 
«* plainly appear to be my ſole motive in 
„this addreſs, it is well worth your ſe— 
* rious conſideration, whether you will 
* ſtay in a houſe hired by your ſeducer, or 
* accept the offer of 


«MADAM, 
« Your ſincere friend 
and humble ſervant, 
82 1—— R—_—, 
e P. S. My ſervant, who waits on you 
* with this, ſhall attend your anſwer at 
* noon,” | 
I 3 1 cc Art 
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At the bottom of this epiſtle was a 
confirmation of its contents written ina 
female hand, and ſigned Selina R——, 

It was ſome time before I could come 
*© to any reſolution in this matter; in the | 
mean time I walked about the houſe ap- 
** paren:ly at full liberty, without meeting 
a ſoul. At noon a ſervant attended, and 
** Icametoa determination to ſend word to 
« Miſs R——, that I had a due ſenſe of 
her humane offer; that J would accept 
any ailiftance to extricate myſelf from 
* my preſent difficulties, and bear me from 
<* a houſe, where I ſuppoſed myſelf cloſely 
watched, whatever falſe appearances | 
* might ſeem to determine otherwiſe ; 
e that I was obliged to her and Sir L——, 
for their offers of mediation, though I | 
% feared they would come too late; bur | 
e abſolutely refuſed to trouble either of 
* them for the protection of their houſe. 

„ had not diſpatched this two hours, 
cc before I was alarmed with the claſhing 
of {words, and, looking out, diſtinguiſh | 
ed ſeven or eight men cloſely engaged; 
< at length one party being routed, fled, 
de and their adverſaries, inſtead of purſu- 
ce ing them, advanced towards the hovſe, I 
ce ſupporting an effeminate young man, 
* who ſeemed to be wounded. 


1 


* 361 
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* As ſoon as they arrived, I was given 
® to underſtand they were ſervants of the 
* baronet, who was himſelf hurt in a fray, 
* occaſioned by meeting ſome of Har- 
* man's people, who Gdiiputed their paſ- 
* ſage, a diſpute which, they faid, they 
" indeed had ſome expectations of, and 
came prepared jor.—While they were 
* telling this ſtory, I was employed in 
looking on their maſter. He was about 
ce two and twenty, well enough ſhaped ; 
* but really with ſo effeminate a coun- 
* tenance, ſo diſagreeable a ſoftneſs, that 
« ] cculd hardly perſuade myiclf it was 
* any other than his ſiſter dreſſed in his 
* cloaths. When he opened his mouth, 
* his voice had well nigh confirmed my 
opinion, and I was even about to call 
* him Miſs.—He informed us he was 
* wounded in his right arm, round which 
* he had bound his - handkerchief, and 
* his coat and linen were ſprinkled 
with blood, Though I conceived an 

* inexpreſſible diſlike to his perſon and 
* areſs, (which was that of a petit- 
* maitre,) yet I could not help ſhewing 
* fome regard to one who was hurt on 

* my account; but I blamed him for 
* hazarding himſelf in the enterprize : 
he replied, with ſome forced compli- | 
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* ments, and aſked my permiſlion to be 
conducted to a chamber. I anſwered, 
„ was not miſtreſs there, and was ſur- 


„ prized to hear him affert that I was, 
© and add, that he had taken it of the 


&* Jandlord, over Mr. Harman's head, and 
the ſquabble 1 had ſeen was partly] 


* about poſſeſſion. This alarmed me 


** afreſh, for fear of being the ſubject of 


another ſight; neither was I entirely 


* without ſuſpicions of him; but they! 
** vaniſhed, on his ordering one ſervant to 


go and beg the immediate preſence of a 


neighbouring juſtice, and another to 


„ haſten the coming of his ſiſter, and in- 
form her of his adventure. 


«Sit L R having done. this, 


e was led to a chamber. But in about 
©* two hours after came down into a back 


* parlour, where he ſent word he deſired 
* to ſee me, and have ſome diſcourſe with 
* me before the juſtice ſhould arrive. 
* Unwiliing to offend him, I went, and 


found him ſitting in his night-gown. | 


* He apologized for his undreſs, and, 
© when we were alone, interrogated me 
„ very cloſely on the late affair, I te- 


<« Jated it faithfully. Towards the end of 


* my narration, he drew his chair to- 


e wards me, and began to be very fami- 
| 6 liar, 
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© liar, graſping my hand, and preſſing 
« my boſom. I drew off, and burſt into 
© tears, telling him I deemed ſuch beha- 
* yiour an inſult on me for the diſgrace I 
had involuntarily ſuffered. He an- 
«© {xcred only with a ſmile, and at that 
* inſtant, as I was retiring, I heard the 
* door faſtened without. I exclaimed 
© aloud : he only laughed, and. preſſing 
* upon. me, my foot flipped, and he 
* overthrew me on a ſettee, where J ſuf- 
* fered a while the greateſt indecencies; 
but his ſtrength failed him ſo far, that 
* he could not attain the completion of 
© his brutal deſires, and his effeminate 
frame grew ſo weak, that I roſe in ſpite 
of him, and had juſt diſengaged myſelf 
* from his hold, when the door opened, 
*and I was ſeized by a ſervant, that 
* bound me in a rude and indecent man- 
* ner, and left me to the mercy of his 
* lewd maſter, who ſate fanning himſelf 
* and reſting from his fatigue. 
„He approached inſulting me, and 
* this ſecond rape had now certainly been 
*accompliſhed on me, helpleſs as I was, 
but that this worthy gentleman, my 
*couſin, juſt then burſt the door, and 
*entered with officers of juſtice. Sir 
* L—— R—— got bail immediately, 
| I 5 and 
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* and by his intereſt has prevented any | 
further proceedings. As for my be- 
** trayer, he has changed his name, as we | 
< are informed, and left the town, to 
avoid the reproach and trouble he | 
„ might otherwiſe incur by his proceed- 
„ ings; though, to give him his duc, 
* he does not want courage; and that is 
his only virtue. — The gentleman's | 
* name, at whoſe door you found me, is 
„ Aſhley; J went to beg his interceſſion 
© with my friends, and he has treated we | 
* like a common proſtitute, and turned | 
% me out of doors, In fine, Sir, here 
(turning to her couſin) is my only 
< friend and protector, and to him I ove | 
<* that I am even at this hour alive.” | 
Here ſhe ended, deeply ſighing ; and 
her ſtory melted the heart of Charles, who 
much pitied her misfortunes, and detelied 
as much the authors of her ſufferings, little 
thinking that he had already engaged the 
one, as he was likewiſe deſtined to do the 
other, in the ſequel.— His tenderneſs for 
this companion in misfortune, and friend- 
ſhip for her worthy couſin, kept him 
awhile from many exceſſes, nor did he 
ever entertain the thought of injuring her, 
nor even ſuppoſe her leſs chaſte tor the 


involuntary ſtain caſt on her, —T here 1s a 
powerful 
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powerful charm in mourning beauty, 
which holds the generous heart almoſt en- 
tirely at its diſpoſal. But Charles enter- 
rained not the paſſion of love, though he 
did that of pity, for this fair one: on the 
contrary, her hiſtory brought at once to 
his mind, his dear Harriet, and the un- 
happy Charlotte, But all theſe good im- 
preſſions vaniſhed, on the withdrawing of 
Miſs Aion and her couſin from the town; 
our Adventurer began to waver in bis 
good reſolutions, returned to his ill 
courſes with Newman, and was confirmed 
in them, by meeting with an acquaint- 
ance ; who that acquaintance was, if the 
| reader expects to be informed in this 
book, he will moſt certainly find himſelf 
liſappointed. 


END of the SECOND BOOK. 
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BOOK the THIRD. 


CHAT L 


Introductory reflexions, Miſs Arran's ar- 


rival at her father's ſzat. Deſcription 
of that manſion. A match prepoſed. 
Character of the lover. 


F the reader has the leaſt humanity, 
he muſt be in ſome concern for Miſs 
Harriet Arran, whom we left, to- 


wards the end of the firſt book, in ſuch 


bad company. But he may remember, 


Ve promiſed then to hurry him backward 
and forward as little as poſſible, and to 
5 the ſcene more regularly in the future 

ts. 
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We are very ſenſible that if this Hiſtory 
be judged by the common rules of a NA. 
velle, it will be convicted of many irre- 
gularities and improprieties ; but as (for 
the various cauſes already aſſigned) ſuch 
a criticiſm muſt be founded on falſe prin- 
ciples, that particular will give us no un- 
eaſineſs. 

As to the characters here drawn, much 
has been ſaid on that head in the preface; 


we will only add, that ſhould ſo true a | 


mirrour be held up to every one, as would 
ſhew them their exact ſelves, there is not 
one in even ten thouſand that would own, 
or even know the picture: yet would 
there be many that would claim their 
neighbour's portrait thus ſhewn, who had 
perhaps deipiſed and hated the original, 
If ever a female might glory in own- 
ing hers, it was Miſs Arran; yet, to her 
praiſe be it ſpoken, there never was a 
woman more unwilling to own 1t : ſhe was 
perpetually endeavouring to deſerve a cha- 
racter ſhe would never allow that ſhe had. 
here is a certain affectation in the ſex, 
which, by pretending to contemn their 
own praiſes, artfully draw ſo many more 
from the mouths of their admirers ; ſuch 
was not Harriet's; the approbation of the 


wiſe and good ſhe both ſought and en- 
7 | | joyed 
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joyed with pleaſure, though they never 
inſpired vain thoughts: but for compli 
ments paid either to her perſonal or men- 
tal! qualifications, ſuch as were perpetu- 
ally ſounding in her ears, or ſpoken to be 
told her again, ſhe ſet the due value on 
them; heard, deſpiſed, and forgot them 
and if her baniſhmenr into the country 
had been productive of no other hardſhip, 
than a retirement from ſuch flatterers, it 
would never have given her the leaſt un- 
eaſineſs.— How few of her {cx can ſay the 
ſame, with juſtice; many, too many, of 
good diſpoli: ions, liſten to the deluding 
ſrren ſong of adulation, even though they 
frequently deſpiſe her miniſters; and, as 
the proverb ſays, Ide the tree ſen, while they 
hote the traitor. 

[Hence Aramiuta, a lady of wit, beau- 
ty, and many amiable accompliſhments, 
—_ Joined in marriage to the virtuous, 

e ſenſible Honcrio; though the delight 
of *t 1e viſe, great and good, of both ſexes, 
yet this vain fair-one takes the greateſt 
pleaſure in hearing her praiſes ſounded 
rom the mouths of the vaia Narciſſus, 
and the effeminate Fretillus; wretches 
whom, in her heart, ſhe laughs at and 
ceſpifes, Did not the world. know her 


kale, and the good qualities of her huſ- 
| band, 
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band, whom ſhe is known to love, and 
the deſpicable ones of theſe, her virtue 
had long ſince been ſuſpected with the | 
latter, who eſcorts her to public places, 
viſits her in private, capers up and down 
the houſe like a ſquirrel, attends in her 
dreſſing- room, «nay, flũtters into her ve 
bed- chamber, and takes ſuch liberties, | 
unreſtrained, as from any other would 
cloud her brow with a frown, If Ara 
minta uſed this piece of foppery, only as 
a monkey, to laugh at it, it might be ex- 
cuſable; but this 1s not the caſe : her 
liking proceeds from her vanity, which is | 
wounded if he withdraws; and whenever 
the inſignificant animal affects to be an- 
gry, the lady is really unhappy. —In 
ſhort, . as was ſaid of a certain duke, 
* Beloved by the wiſe, ſhe dies if ſhe is 16 
& likewiſe the admiration of fools.” ] 
But, to leave this digreſſion — The poſt- 
chariot in which we left Miſs Arran and 
her female guardian, proceeded with all 
poſſible celerity, nor ſtopped its courſe till | 
they arrived at F—-—, where, ſnatching 
a haſty dinner, rather of the lateſt, they 
went on again, and reached H——, a | 
town we have mentioned already in this 
Hiſtory, where they lay that night, the 
unhappy lady ſcarce ſpeaking a word : 
| a 
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all that time, and having not touched a 
morſel at dinner. 

When they ſat down to ſupper, the 
houſe-keeper preſſed Miſs to eat; and, to 
avoid being be ſhe ſubmitted rather 
to eat a bir of chicken, than to ſuffer per- 
ſecution, though, in reality, ſhe had no 
inclination to it. The duenna then began 
to expoſtulate with her, commend her fa- 
ther's prudence, and recommended pa- 


tience under a confinement ſhe ſaid would 


be but ſhort, and which ſhe would do her 
utmoſt to render as agreeable as poſſible. 
To all this her priſoner only replied, with 
a ſigh, that ſhe had the. greateſt reſpect 
for the orders of her father, but was ſorry 
to ſee him ſo prejudiced againſt her; that 


ſhe thanked Mrs. Arily for her profeſnons, | 


but could have wiſhed her good-will had 
been employed in preventing ſuch a con- 


finement, rather than in rendering it eaſy. 
Cloſely as this touched her, ſhe found 


many ſpecious excuſes, ſuch as want of 
influence, &c. with which ſhe knew her 
former miſtreſs, now her ſubject, mult be 
ſatisfied. 

Two beds were prepared for them in 
the ſame room by her particular direc- 
tions, in one of which (having locked 
the door and put the 928 under her head) 


ſhe 
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ſhe preſently fell faſt aſleep ; while pocr 
Harriet lay tumbling in the other, a prey 
to diſagreeable reflexions till the dawn of | 
day, when wearted nature could hold out ng 
longer, and ſleep weighed down her eye. | 
Iids.—In about two hours ſhe was callec, 
and after having taken -a diſh of coffe, | 
again entered the chariot, which conveycd 
them, in a few hours, to Mr. Arrau's ſeat 
in Hampſbire. | | 
This was an antiquated piece of build- 
ing, which had remained, with ſome few 
alterations, from the time of king Jan 
and his barons.— A moat and a high wall 
encircled it,—The entrance was over a 
draw-bridge, by a gate ornamented with 
the figures of armed heroes, ſome of 
which had loſt a leg, ſome an arm, others 
their heads, After the ceremony of ad- 
miſſion, paſſing over a large court-yard, 
one entered certain cloiſters, which led to | 
the door of the houſe, fortified with tranſ- 
verſe rows of hob-nails, and which 
opened to a ſcene equally romantic, 
Firſt, a great hall preſented itſelf to the 
view, furniſhed with a bell to call to din- 
ner, two huge benches, and an oak ta- 
ble, that had defied old Time, and for- | 
tified with a blunderbuſs, two guns, fe- 


veral braces of piſtols, a ruſty broad. 
ſword, 
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ſword, an old Norman pike, and a ſtrong 
rew bow; all which were placed in order 
over the chimney.—Bcſides all theſe, there 
were hung up, at the upper end, the arms 
and genealogy of the family, and, by way 
of trophy, the jutting antlers of a ſtag full 
grown, ſome foxes ſkins, and bats trans- 
fixed with large nails. A large bow-win- 
dow ſhed a dubicus religious light over all, 
and a croaking raven, long familiar to the 
place, welcomed all comers with his ſo— 
norous throat. 

This hall opened, on one fide into a 
chapel, ſufficiently hung with cobwebs, 
and whoſe long- ſounding aiſies re-echoed to 
| the hootings of Minerva's bird, which 
had found a neſt in an half-ruined tower, 
On the other hand was a ſet of rooms 
anſwerable, two parlours oak-floored, a 
withdrawing room, and a kitchen with a 
vaſt copper, which, as if it were deſigned 
for the gigantic antediluvian world, had 
no other bounds above but the roof of the 
rouſe, which was not a little damaged 
wich wind and weather. —Returning to 


the hall, by a dark ſtair-caſe, illumined 


only by loop- holes, you aſcended to ſe- 
veral chambers hung with ancient tapeſ- 
try, with bedſteads which required a lad- 
der to aſcend them, and other furniture 

| anſwer- 
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anſwerable. There were beſides ſever; 
retreating places, ſome within the walls, 
which were of a comfortable thickneſs, 
others between the floorings, and ſome 
again to which you paſſed by long dark 
entries, on the back part of the ſtair-caſe. 
A kind of blind gallery ſeparated this 
range of chambers from two more re. 
markable. One, which ſeemed deſigned 
for a room of ſtate, having at the upper! 
end a large oaken chair, which had be: 
gilded, and ſtood on a platform under a 
i _ canopy of fringed red cloth, much moth- 
eaten: the form of a coronet appeared on 
the head of a ſpear, which ſtuck juſt fo far 
above the chair, as to appear behind the 
canopy; benches fixed in the flooring, 
ran regularly widening to the bottom of 
the room, where they were terminated 
by a vaſt inlaid cheſt of cypreſs wood, 
wrought in figures, which ſeemed calcu- 
lated for depoliting papers of conſequence, 
The other apartment, fronting to the gate, 
appeared intended for defence. In it was 
a kind of armory of old pikes, hows, and 
croſs-bows, and between every window a 
loop-hole made in a fort of buttrice or 
baſtion. —This was the moſt lightſome 
room in the houſe. Above were garrets 


and lofts, not to be aſcended but 3 
ers, 
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ters, and the whole was crowned with a 
platform and ſome very long old iron guns, 
pointed through the embraſures, as we 
e them in caſtles. 

The cellars, vaults, and ſubterraneous 
nſages below, made the bottom of this 
extraordinary edifice every way ſuitable 
10 its LOP, 

It is eaſy to conceive Miſs Arran (who, 
hough ſhe had often heard of, had never 
ben this piece of antiquity) * conceived a 
try unfavourable opinion of the man- 
bn, Servants there were none, but an 
it tenant of her father's, who had lon 
lived in it rent-free, received her at her 
try, and welcomed her to her ancient 
paternal ſeat, where ſhe now paſſed the 
ays in reading and contemplation, the 
ights in reſtleſs anxiety, Yet would ſhe 
ive been contented, had her malicious 
tune ſtopped there, and actually began 
reſign herſelf to her deſtiny, when ſhe 
25 told by her gaoler, who took every 
7portunity to make unhappineſs yet more 


en 


„Mr. 4 had quitted it, and lived in ano- 
er modern houſe of his own, in the ſame county, 
fore ſhe was born. We know not whether cr1- 
© may deem this deſcription a natural one, but 
this we are ſure, it is a true one; for our own. 
[3 have been witneſſes to the truth of it, 
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unhappy, that ſhe muſt prepare to receive 
her father, together with a friend of his, | 
who was coming to relieve her from her | 
confinement, and addreſs her as a lover, 
This was moſt unwelcome news to her, 
whoſe heart was touched more ſenſibly 
than even ſhe herſelf knew till that hour; 
and ſhe would willingly have ſuffered an | 
hundred times as much, to have been de- 
livered from the diſagreeable expectation. 
And if ſhe was ſo averſe to the thoughts 
of this lover before ſhe ſaw him, ſhe was 
ten times more ſo afterwards. When the | 
dreaded period being come, a coach ſtop- 
ped ar the gate, out of which deſcended 
Mr. Arran, and entered, introducing à 
kind of dubious animal, who poſſeſſed 
every thing that is diſagreeable in either 
ſex, ſumptuouſly, but foppiſhly, attired, 
and the very model of Affectation her- 
ſelf. 
The young lady, without regarding 
this figure of a man, ran to her father, 
before whom, with tears in her eyes, ſhe 
bent the knees of filial piety : he raiſed| 
her gently, and turaing her towards the 
above-mentioned perſonage, obliged her 
to receive his ſalute, and then proceeded 
thus.—** This gentleman is the perſon to 


9 whom, if you are not * . 
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«will owe your future happineſs ; he is 
« rich, handſome, well-born, of a good 
TA Poſition, and every way worthy of 
„our alliance; be not then blind to your 
good fortune, which courts you, nor 
« obſtinately refuſe one whom. I have 
determined ſhall be your huſband. — 
have heard much of your perverſe- 
"neſs, and ſchemes to find out your 
* worthleſs rake, who is now diſſolutely 
*2bandoning himſelf to debauchery in 
cown.—To cut off all hopes of that 
kind, for your honour, and for my 
own, I have ſingled out for you this 
moſt worthy young gentleman, who 
will rake you with all your faults: 
accept him, and be happy. Refuſe 
him, and I renounce you for ever : take 
hour choice, I had thought to have 
delivered myſelf in milder terms, but 
for the ill accounts I hear of you; but 
peak, will you wipe off all remem- 
brance of former faults, by a prompt 
compliance with what will conduce to 
[my happineſs and your own; or will 
ou perverſely render me unfortunate 
n being a parent, and yourſelf a caſt- 
way! 55, 
He ceaſed : ſhe wept, and ſtood mute 
le; at laſt ſhe addreſſed him with all 
the 
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the eloquence of perſuaſive grief, endea- 
vouring to clear herſelf from the mali 
cious aſperſions that ſhe perceived had 
been thrown on her by her ill- minded 
guardian, concluded with her readineſs to 
obey him in every thing, but complained 
of ſo ſudden a deſign of marrying her to 
one ſhe never ſaw, and with whoſe perſon 
and qualifications ſhe was utterly unac- 
quainted, 

The man was difpleaſed ; but the . 
ther was moved for his child : he began 
to think he had uſed methods too har, 
and fpoke to her in a tone more genth, 
yet with the ſame tenor of a firm ant 
fixed reſolution, and finally allowed ber 

a week to conſider on it, on condition ſh;s 
would admit the viſits of her new Jover 
every day, hear his plea, and receive him 
with chearfulneſs: and ſeeing her covered 
with confuſion, he permitted her to retire 
for the preſent, and compoſe her pcriu:- 
bated ſpirits. | 

Her lover had all this time amutec 
himſelf with walking up and down the 
room, humming a tune, admiring him- 
ſelf and adjuſting his hair in a pocket- 
glaſs, only ſometimes coming up to them 
and crying in a ſolemn tone, —“ 15M... 
*© madam, it is very true—very true, in. 

& (ee, 
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« deed, as Mr. Arran ſays,” and after fix- 
ing his eyes on her till ſhe was out of 
countenance, reſumed his tune and his 
olaſs, and walked off. ; 

When Harriet was retired, Mr. Arran 
aſked him what he thought of his daugh- 
ter? —He replied, ſhe was as handſome 
as an Angel, but he feared ſhe would 
prove as obſtinate as the Devil. —This 
kind of anſwer was not indeed thoroughly 
agreeable to her father; but he paſſed it 
by as an effect wrought upon the lover, 
by the ill reception he had met with from 
his miſtreſs ; and indeed that gentleman 
drew from it, juſtly, no very ſanguine 
hopes of his future ſucceſs. 

While her father and admirer were en- 
tertaining each other below, the lady re- 
tired to her chamber, where ſhe gave full 
vent to her grief. Unhappy that I am, 
* (:a1d ſhe to herſelf) thus to exchange 
* one perſecution for Another! Was it not 
* enough that I was baniſhed from my 
friends, and the ſocial comforts of life? 
Was it not enough to be thus cloiſtered 
„like a nun? Yet this ſolitude, theſe 
* walls, theſe gloomy ſhades, the awful 
remains of antiquity, cuſtom might 
* have rendered familiar, had I not found 
* perpetually a perſecutor within their 

Ve Bo: K circuit. 
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circuit. But neither was that ſufficient, 
but 1 muſt be threatened with a ney 
evil in a lover; and how deteſtable ; 
one! whoſe perſon, whoſe manners, nay, 
** whoſe character“, are equally excep- 
** titonable. Heavens! how. unlike him 
* for whom I ſuffer this confinement, 
Do] ſigh for him? Why ſhould ] be 
< aſhamed of it? How poor are thoſe 
methods of aſperſing his character, 
which have been taken to ſet my father 
againſt him. And ſuch, ſuch, my dear 
parent, have been the practiſes of that 
& tl woman, to make you indifferent to 
* your child; that child, whoſe heart 
„ ſhould have burſt with ſorrow, &er 
„ ſhe would have matched herſelf againſt 
your approbation : but now, forced on 
& what her ſoul moſt abhors, on what 
„ perhaps yourſelf will repent when too 
& late; what way remains for the un- 
% happy Harriet, what, but to ſink the 
ce victim of her misfortunes, and of your 
c diſpleaſure.—O Charles] what evil de. 
<« tiny inſpired both of us with a mutual 
<« paſſion, and involved us in equal mis- 


& fortunes !*? 
CHAP. 


* The fame of his character had ſpread itſelf, 
and Mr. Arran himſelf had heard it; but wa 
prejudiced in his favour, 
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CHAP Wi 


ves for the lady's confinement. Deep 
ſchemes of Mr. Nairne. Emily's diſobe- 


-dlience and elopement. Mr. Arran's con- 


nau. Extreme diſtreſs of his daughter. 


c hours in mourning, and dreaded 
„ech returning day that preſented to her 
view her hated lover, and reminded her 
ir the ſame time how oppolite he was to 
Ade choice of her heart. 

offs Nor was her father in a ſtate of much 
rr grcater tranquillity. From the time he 


had firſt conveyed his daughter into the 
country, he had received (as he hinted in 
iis ſpeech to her) repeated complaints 
from her governeſs of her uneaſy and 
ſeſtleſs behaviour, Every letter was fill- 
ed with ſome of the raſh reſolves ſhe had 
made, ſome ſcheme detected, or method 
of eſcape defeated ; all of -which had no 
other exiſtence than in her fertile inven- 
ton. Firſt ſhe hated (as we have elſe- 
were noticed) the unhappy lady; and 
ſocondly, ſhe had a great allowance 
and many privileges, all of which ſhe 
knew muſt ceaſe with her office: and 
lought by ſuch a conduct to ingratiate' 
K 2 herſelf 


HUS Miſs Arran ſpent the tedious 
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herſelf with her maſter. to, approve her 
fidelity to him; nor was ſhe deceived; 
that gentleman was perpetually com- 
mending and rewarding her for adding 
to his uneaſineſs, and contributing all in 
his power towards her happineſs, only for 
rendering him unhappy. | 5 | 

But beſides all this, Mr. Nairne was 
for ever (for reaſons of his own) adviſing 
that deluded parent to continue his cru- 
elty towards his child, and reſolving, iff 
poſſible, to put it out of his Kkinſman's 
power, whom he reſolved to ruin, ever 
to marry ſuch a great fortune as miglt. 
perhapsenable him to thwart his ſchemes; 
he adviſed Mr. Arran to permit the ex- 
traordinary perſon, mentioned in the laſt 
chapter, to addreſs his daughter. 

This perſon was no other than the 
very Sir L—— R——, who had acted 
fo baſe a part in the tragedy of Mils 
Alton ; but whoſe intereſt had huſhed an 
affair, in which her friends had been ſo 
blinded by artifice, as to believe her too 
guilty to deſerve their countenance and 
ſupport. | 

It was therefore eaſy for a man of Mi. 
Nairne's addreſs, to obviate any objec- 
tions of that kind raiſed againſt his cha- 


racer, by repreſenting, that if he or hi, 
friend 
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fiend Harman had been really guilty, the 
perſon in queſtion had friends able to have 
brought that guilt to light, who, on the 
contrary, deſerted and abandoned her, 
like a proſtitute. An uſeful leſſon this 
for parents, who, if their children have, 
by villainous ſeduction, once made a 
fatſe ſtep, would ſurely do better to recall 
and reſtore them to favour, and expole 
the ſeducer, than to abandon them to in- 
famy, want, and miſery.] 

Theſe arguments, ſeconded by 4 of 
fortune and an Henourable alliance, (as he 
termed it,) had the intended weight with 
Mr. Arran: as to the baronet, it was 
equal to him whether he lived a ſingle or 
a married life,” as there was no luxury, 
vice, Or tolly, in which he was immerſed 
in one ſtate, that he had the leaſt thought 
of checking in the other. As for Harriet, 
he had ſeen her, and was very deſirous to 
poſſeſs her, which was all the regard 
he ever entertained for a woman ;-— 
ſtranger to the refined ſentiments of the 
tender generous heart, he knew not the 
oft Cominion of real love.—The perſon 
of his miſtreſs, after marriage and enjoy- 
ment, he intended to throw by as an 1n- 
cumbrance, but to keep her fortune as a 
real good. He, therefore, readily under- 


I 3 took 
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took a ou to Mr, Arran's ſeat, to 
take, as he imagined, immediate poſieſſion | 
of his daughter. 5 
Had Nature formed this creature ſuch, 

as at the age of twenty- two he appeared, 
ſhe only had been anſwerable for his de- 
fects ; but it was otherwiſe. His perſon, | 
indeed, was always ſoft and effeminare, | 
yet he made it much more-ſo by his | 
manners and ſcandalous practices, inſo- 
much that he often abſolutely wanted 
ability equal to his defires for the perpe- 
tration of his crimes : he had naturally a 
ready wit, and wanted not for ſenſe; an 
univerſity education was intended to be 
beſtowed on him, but he contemned its 
advantages, chuſing only a private tutor, 
who was entirely ſubſervient to his idle- Y 
neſs and vices. All this was permitted 
by his indulgent parents, whom, in re- 

| turn, he deſpiſed for their weakneſs.— 
| He grew worſe as he grew older, and en- 
| ervated himſelf every day by his vices.— 
Bodily exerciſes he never took, and men- 
tal ones he regarded as little; the whole 

| of his reading never extending beyond $ 
1 Ovid's Art of Love, or ſome obſcene fl 
novel. 2 
Such were his qualifications, when the 

|; death of his father left him in I 
| 0] 
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of five thouſand pounds a year : his mo- 


ther's heart he broke ſoon after, and un- 


controuled purſued his. pleaſures: theſe, 
to do him Juſtice, lay not amongſt the 
common ſcenes of riot no, he was too 
reat a coward to truſt his perſon to the 
mercy of thoſe outrageous gentlemen who 


travel the ſtreets nightly, and {weep all 


before them. 

But if an innocent girl, let her ſtation 
be high or low, fell in his way, he tri- 
umphed in her ruin; if by ſeducing a 
wife from her huſband, or ſiſter from her 
brother, (where the parties were not in a 
capacity to revenge it,) if he could thus 
make a family unhappy, it was matter of 
joy to him, and, in theſe caſes, if he 
could not attain poſſeſſion of their per- 


ſons, he failed not in revenge to blaſt 


their characters. Miſtreſſes he had be- 
ſides for his private pleaſures, whom he 
paid handſomely, and viſited, perhaps, 
once in a month; and theſe, while they 
accepted his money, for many reaſons 
deſpiſed his effeminate perſon. Yet, if 
ever he appeared moderate in this point, 
or any other part of his pleaſures, ſuch 
moderation aroſe not from virtue but ne- 


ceſſity. 
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Wine he uſed to exceſs, by which he | 
frequently injured his health ; but he had 
the art to be ſeldom ſeen in liquor. | 
Indeed he was as private as he could in | 
moſt of his pleaſures ; but ſuch privacy | 
aroſe only from the deſire of ſecuring a a 
ſucceſſion of them to himſelf more ef- 
tectuaily. Religion, and all laws human 
and divine, he utterly deſpiſed ; yet often | 
put on a ſeeming regard for each, as each 
lerved his turn; though to his intimates | 
he openly diſclaimed them. His furni- | 
ture and table were ſplendid ; but his | 


uſed, ſuch excepted as were pandars to 
his vices. In a word, he was one of the | 
worſt characters the book of human na- 
ture preſents to our view. Now, reader, 
canſt thou think ſuch a one a fit huſband 
for the accompliſhed, the generous, the 
tender, the lovely Miſs Harriet Arran? 
That lady, indeed, had wonderful ob- 
ligations to Mr. Nairne, for propoiing | 
ſuch a match to her father; but he had | 
his ends in it. Meanwhile, he himſelf was 
unhappy : his daughter was a long while ff 
inconſolable, and almoſt raving on account 
of Charles's retreat, and had abſolutely, 
in the height of her frenzy, formed a } 
deſign of following him ſhe knew not 
whitner ; | 
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whither ; when her ſcheme was detected, 
ſhe flew out into the moſt bitter invec- 
tives againſt her father, whom, from that 
hour, ſhe was determined to diſobey and 
croſs. in every thing 

If Mr. Nairne had a virtue in his na- 
ture, it was that of natural affection for 
his child. He ſtrove all he could to com- 
fort her, but in vain; ſhe reproached him 
with his unkind treatment of his nephew 
and Welden, his diſſimulation to Mr. 
Arran, and his ingratitude to his friend 
and brother. In vain did he alledge that 
all theſe were but ſo many pieces of "aood- 
will to her, and that, if he were a villain, 

© it was for her ſervice;” ſhe would hear 
nothing ; but ſhut herſelf up in her cham- 
ber, and for ſome time abandoned herſelf 
to rage and deſpair. 

Meanwhile the affair of Mrs. Tam- 
worth came to the ears of her father, 
who failed not to report it to Emily, with 
bitter exaggerations, as he did, from time 
to time, every thing he heard to Charles's 4 
diſadvantage. Violent paſſions are not 
laſting; hers accordingly ſubſided, but 


left behind it a natural bad. temper, made —_ 
yet more ſour by diſappointment, and ſhe 10 


put on a gloomy ſullenneſs which went to 


the heart of her parent. 
K 5 About 
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About this time a neighbouring young 
gentleman was very frequent in his vi- 
fits at Mr. Nairne's, and as his company 
ſeemed to pleaſe Zmily, being of a very 
facetious turn, her father was pleaſ- 


ed to encourage any thing that would 
take off from her melancholy, nor would 
he have had the leaſt objections to a 
courtſhip from that quarter; but this was 


what the perſon in queſtion never ſo much 
as hinted at. | 
However, he wound himſelf fo far in- 


to the affections of the daughter, that he 
plainly perceived ſhe could deny him no- | 


thing; he had flattered her foibles, ſoothed 
her grief, and encouraged her diſobedi- 


ence ; and experienced in her the truth of 

that maxim, that a woman's affections 
are eaſily fixed by ſuch methods on a | 
new object, while they are juſt warm from 


the impreſſion of the old. 


It was impoſſible but a man of the ad- | 


dreſs Bf Charles's uncle muſt perceive 
ſomething of this ; but being, as we have 
faid, well-diſpoſed to receive any propoſals 


of that kind from the youth, he waited W 


only till they ſhould be made; when, all 
on a ſudden, his daughter, diſpenſing with 
that ceremony, having ſecured all her 


_ jewels, and what money of her own ſhe 
could, 
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could, left him, to his inexpreſſible grief 
and vexation, and went off with her lover. 

Nor was there wanting any thing that 

might make this loſs yet more intolerable. 
He had entruſted her with ſeveral of his 
ſecrets, and he now began to doubt whe- 
ther her breaſt was not as unſafe a re 
fitory for them as he could have made 
choice of, Among them was a ſcheme 
of a black nature, relating to his own 
brother, in caſe her marriage with Charles 
had taken place, which was hinted at in 
the firſt book, and will be laid open in the 
following pages. h 

Theſe thoughts kept him perpetually 
on the rack; yet he was one upon whom 
W afictions might preſs hard, without 
having any good effect. In the caſe be- 
fore us, theſe only ſerved to redouble his 
malice to his innocent kinſman, who he 
heard with pleaſure was taking the ready 
road to ruin. 

Meanwhile his ſcheme of matching 
Miſs Arran with Sir L „met with all 
the oppoſition from her, that ſo tender a 
| temper, yet endued with a proper ſpirit, 
could be capable of making, to the un- 
reaſonable deſire of a parent ſhe loved and 
honoured, to marry her to a man ſhe 
hated and deſpiſed. — When the week 
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given her to conſider was expired, ſhe | 
was only confirmed in her averſion, which, 
though expreſſed in moderate terms, and 
with the greateſt reſpect to her father, | 
were yet fixed and ſteady : he perceived | 
it, and loſing all patience, after many | 
bitter exclamations left her to the faithful, 
prudent gentlewoman her governeſs, with | 
{trict orders for her cloſe confinement in 
her chamber for ſome days, at the end of 
which he would return, and compel her to | 
that by force which gentle methods could | 
not effect. —And ſo ſaying he departed, | 
leaving her in a deplorable fituation. | 
No ſooner was he gone, than his com- 
mands were put in execution in the ut- 
moſt rigour, nay ſtrained to torment his 
unhappy daughter, who was now miſe- | 
rably abandoned to the worſt of evils, | 
that of being under the power of a mali- | 
cious enemy. Her ſituation was indeed 
eaſier to be imagined than deſcribed, 
Her gaoler denied her the liberty of 
ſtirring, on- any account whatever, from | 
her chamber, which was now locked up, 
and become, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, her 
priſon, and to the windows of which iron 
bars were fixed to prevent all poſſibility | 
of eſcape. Her victuals ſhe herſelf | 


brought to her, and no one elſe was ſut- 
| 8 " © Jenn 
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fered to approach her. Thus ſhe pined 
away beneath the moſt afflicting bondage 
in the flower of her youth and the bloom 
of her beauty, and was abſolutely near 
falling an innocent victim to her father's 
miſguided anger (decaying ſenſibly every 
day, and being ſeized with a low fever 
which preyed on. her ſpirits ;) when Mr. 
Arran arriving, was greatly grieved at 
the change he perceived in his child, and 
began to think he had taken methods too 
rough with ſo mild a temper. Alarmed 
for her ſafety, he cauſed an eminent phy- 
ſician to attend her, who declared her 
diſtemper to be more that of the mind 
than the body.—The old gentleman then 
grew more calm, treated her in a gentle 
manner, reſtored her the liberty of the 
houſe and garden, and even forbore ſpeak- 
ing on the ſubject of the marriage till ſhe 
had recovered her ſtrength ; and then, 
finding her ſtill as. averſe to it, yet an- 
ſwering in terms the moſt mild, ſubmiſ- 
ſive, and perſuaſive, he had even begun 
to lay aſide all thoughts. of the march, 
on her promiſe not to correſpond with 
Charles, a deſign he unfortunately com- 
municated to her il]-natured guardian. 
That at n had herſelf 


given Sir L 


on 


ſome ſignificant hints 
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on his firſt addrefling Harriet, and inti- 
mated, that as all her privileges, which 
were conſiderable, muſt ceaſe on their 
marriage, ſhe expected to be remem- 


| bered; which the baronet complied with, 


and ever after ſhe was fixed to his inter- 
eſt; and the more ſo, as to gratify him 


would be to make her lady miſerable, 


whom ſhe never loved. She heſitated 


not therefore to ſtart many objections to 


the intended breach of promiſe, by re- 


prefenting how ill it would appear to the 


world to break off with and offend a per- 
ſon of Sir L 


affair ſo far advanced, and to ſuffer him- 


felf to be conquered in a point of ſuch. 


importance by a daughter, who, exulting 


in her ſucceſs, would not, doubtleſs, ſtop 


there, nor let him reſt till ſhe- had, by 


fair or foul means, got him to conſent to 


her throwing herſelf away on that diſſo- 
lute young man, who. was fo unworthy. 


of his alliance. 


Though theſe arguments were not en- 
tirely without their weight in his mind, 
yet paternal fondneſs had certainly pre- 
vailed but for a ſcheme his faithſul ſer- 
vant laid, which had the deſired effect, 
in renewing the perſecutions of her un- 


from. 


happy lady. She counterfeited a letter 


's conſequence, in an 
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from young Searle to Miſs Arran, which 
was full of invectives againſt her father 


hinting at a reſolution ſhe had made to 


eſcape, and fly to his arms at all events, 
applauding her ingenuity in the plan ſhe 
nad laid to effect it; and concluding with 
aſſuring her, he ſhould not be wanting on 
his part to ſecond her with all his power. 
This letter (into which ſhe had artfully 
infuſed a weak vindication of his charac- 


ter, to make it appear more natural) the 


good Mrs. Artly carried, with ſeeming 


reat emotion, to her maſter ; ſaying ſhe. 


had juſt found it lying open on Miſs's ta- 


ble, who was then walking in the gar- 


den; profeſſing, at the ſame time, ſhe- 


could not gueſs how or from whom ſhe 
could have received it; but added, fhe 
could not be ſuppoſed to be anſwerable 
for any thing, now Mr. Arran was there 
himſelf, and had, in effect, taken her lady 
out of her charge, and allowed her liber- 
ties, which it was but too plain ſhe abuſed. 

The moment he had read this letter, 
he retired to the chamber which, while he 
ſtaid here, he had made his ſtudy : thi- 
ther he ſent for his daughter, and after 
upbraiding her in the bittereſt terms, 
threw her the letter, which ſhe utterly 
denied that-Charles ever wrote, or the ever 


received, 
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received, —She was then aſked, whether 
the could prove, by comparing it with any 
other of his writings, that it was not his 
hand? But this bait would not do; ſhe 
really had never received any letter from 
him, nor could ſhe be ſuppoſed to have 
received any, as the reader may well re- 
member according to the circumſtances of 
this Hiſtory. 

The old gentleman had not any of 
Charles's writing himſelf, as his cunning 
ſervant well knew, when ſhe produced 
this; though, to give her her due, ſhe had 
acquired ſo exact a method of imitating 
hands, that even then it would have been 
1 difficult to have diſtinguiſhed the falſe 
q from the true; nor did the ſuſpicion of 
| ſuch a deceit once enter into his head, 
whatever he might ſay to Harrier. 

She continued ſtedfaſt in proteſting her 
innocence; her father and accuſer as ob— 
ſtinate in inſiſting on her guilt; and the 
event was, the revival of the old ſcheme 
of marrying her with all expedition to Sir 
2 R——, who was ſent for that 
very day, and made acquainted with the 
| ſuppoſed danger he was in, and the letter 

delivered into his hands, which he, hav- 
ing had his leſſon from the governeſs, 
tore to pieces, in an affected tranſport of 
paſſion. Her 
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Her liberty was now again abridged ; 
however, the whole houſe was left her to 
range in; but it was a capital crime to 
enter the garden. And ſo eager was Mr. 


Arran for preventing her elopement, that 


e would have had the marriage celebra- 
ted the next morning, but that the ba- 
ronet was obliged to go up to town on 
particular affairs, and thinking himſelf 
ſure of his prize, made no ſcruple of de- 
ferring it till his return, though much 
againſt the perſuaſions of Mr. Arran, 
and his friend the houſekeeper. 

Meanwhile the lovely Harriet ſuffered 
all the tortures of ſuſpence, in which, 
cruel as they were, we muſt leave her 


a while, and return to Charles, in London, 


who was entirely ignorant of all theſe 
events z leaving likewiſe his uncle to en- 
Joy his ſchemes, and his deluded father, 
in Somerſetſhire, mourning the loſs of a 
lon, whom he thought paſt reclaiming ; a 
melancholy conſideration for one who had 
once placed his chief happineſs in that 
very ſon. But, as circumſtances appear- 
ed, what otherwiſe could he think, when 


every poſt confirmed his ill opinions, by 


the relation of his diſfolute manners, ſome 
particulars of which were but too true. 
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— a. 


The Hiſtory returns to C harles. He is in- 


troduced to a numerous company. Meets 
an old acquaintance. Character of a 
Miſanthrope. Night adventures, 


W HIL E our Hero was proceeding 


in his round of pleaſures, New- 
man propoſed to introduce him, at a cer- 
tain tavern, to a very agreeable ſer of 
lively and ſenſible gentlemen, (he ſaid,) 
who frequented it, and among whom | 
there was an old friend of his juſt returned | 


-out of the country, — Charles was very 


glad of this opportunity, accepted the | 
offer, and procecded to the houſe with his 
companion, when, on being ſhewed into | 
a very handſome room above ſtairs, he 
was agreeably ſurprized to ſee his old | 
acquaintance Belville, ſurrounded by a very | 
gay aſſembly of young fellows, richly 
dreſſed, of whoſe company he ſeemed to 
be the life. On his entrance they role re- 


ſpectfully, and Newman would have pre- 
ſented him, when Belville, ſtarting from 


his ſeat, acknowledged him immediately, 
loaded him with civility, and himſelf in- 


ſifted on having the honour of introducing | 


him, 


2 
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him, of which he acquitted himſelf cava- 
lierly. 

They conſiſted, at that time, of his 
friend Belville; a middle aged gentleman, 
of the name of Sommers, who poſſeſſed a 
great landed eſtate ; a celebrated dramatic 
writer; a colonel ; a town beau; and a 
young gentleman who affected very much 
the title of a pretty fellow: beſides theſe 
remarkable perſonages, there were ſeveral 
of their acquaintance met together; ſuch 
as, Will Careleſs, Ned Ramble, Tom Night- 
ly, Zack Giddy, and others, of whom, hav- 
ing little ſhare in the events of this 
Hiftory, and little worth remarking in 
their characters, we ſhall content our- 
ſelves with taking no other notice, than 
that they were ambitious of the character 
of town rakes. | 
Our Hero ſoon faw, and was not a lit- 
tle pleaſed to ſee, that his friend Belville 
poſſeſſed talents far ſuperior to moſt of 
the company, and that they all ſeemed to 
pay a kind of deference to his judgment, 
though all did not ſeem to do it with equal 
ſatisfaction, the reaſon of which appeared 
before the evening was far advanced, when 
a perfon plainly dreſſed, but with an air 
of dignity, entered the room, to whom 
great reſpect was paid; and who, —_— 

18 
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his ſeat oppoſite to Belville, ſeemed to di- 
vide the attention of the company. 
The name of this extraordinary perſon 
was Quarme, by birth a gentleman, poſ- 
ſeſſed of a conſiderable fortune, which, 
however, had been much greater, but for 
the extravagance of his youth, a fault 
which to correct, he ran into another, of 
a miſanthropical tendency ; and being na- 
turally given to raillery, he now gave a 
looſe to his ſpleen, and pointed his ſatires, 
which were in general keen and well turn- 
ed, indiſcriminately upon all that part of 
mankind which fell under his cogniſance, | 
He was a great admirer of the wit of | 
Swift, and the maxims of Rochefoucault, 
His taſte for pleaſures he had not loſt, 
but was become a greater, œconomiſt in 
them, and leſs generous to the objects 
of his paſſion, Wine, which ſo frequent- 
1y alters the tempers of other men, only 
ſerved ta ſet a keener edge on his fatires, 
which, when elevated by that, kept not 
the bounds of decency : drunk he never | 
appeared, for he had a ſtrong head anda | 
good conſtitution, As to his perſon, he 
was tall, ſtout, thick ſet, and broad over 
the ſhoulders, with a long oval face, a 
forchead high and prominent, * cye- 
ous, 
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brows, beneath which appeared eyes 
which were ſome what large and piercing, 
filled with a fire, which, at the ſame time 
that it argued a penetrating genius, gave 
him an aſpect rather forbidding, though 
the reſt of his features were well turned, 
and he might be called, on the whole, a 
handſome, portly man. 

As ſoon as he was ſeated, they all 
crowded round him, and ſeemed deſirous 
to know the reaſon they had not ſeen him 
that whole day before: I'll tell you, 
** gentlemen, (returned he,) I have been 
* taken up in viewing the follies of man- 
kind. This morning I received a meſ- 
* ſage from Lord Gretton, (the peer whom 
* I remarked ſo lately for a capricious 

e paſſion for an unworthy miſtreſs,) inti- 
* mating that he would be glad to ſee 
* me on a very particular occaſion. I 
* waited accordingly on his lordſhip. I 
* was conducted into his chamber: there, 
* to my ſurprize, I found him in his bed, 

with ſeveral people in tears ſtanding 

** round him. At my approach this family 

* of mourning quitted the room, and he 
thus delivered himſelf in a feeble tone. 
* Oh! Quarme, when laſt I ſaw you, 
© how little did I think we ſhould meet 
thus! But for this I have none but 

«© myſelf 
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<* myſelf to accuſe. You may remem- 
“ber what your laſt advice to me was 
<< in regard to Mariamne. Not long 
“ after we parted, I met Sir illiam 
« Boucher ; he repeated what you had 
* told me, but with many more cir- 
% cumſtances of aggravation to her, [ 
* contradicted him, and grew but too 
warm on the ſubject : he alledged all 
he had ſaid was only to ſerve me, but 
e that would not do. I inſiſted he ſhould | 
© unſay all he had ſaid to the prejudice of | 
< her virtue, and beg my pardon in pub- 
& lic. - On his refuſal, and proteſting the 
< truth of what he had aflerted, tranſported 
with rage, I gave him the lie, accom- 
% panied with a blow: we drew; every 
* one knows how far his ſkill exceeds 
* mine. Before we could be parted, I 
& received a wound the ſurgeons have 
declared mortal: and what ſtill aggra- | 
« yates my misfortune is, that the very 
„ perſon for whom I die, eloped from me 
ce but yeſterday, taking bills, caſh, and } 
« jewels, to the amount of two thouſand | 
« pounds. Friends I have none, but 
e ſuch as are ſo through their expecta- 
c tions, and my nephew and heir is even 
cat this time making merry at the news 
* of my misfortune, To difappoint , 
| | 6c muc I 
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s much as poſlible the views of ſordid 
« fatterers, and inſolent heirs, I have 
« ſent for you to bequeath you, while I yet 
„have it in my power, all my perſonal 
« eſtate, of which none of my relations 
« are worthy,” —He fulfilled his words, 
% and has done me that favour out of 
« ſpite, he never would have done out of 
« kindneis. I expect every moment an 
e Account of his departure trom the the- 
« atre, on which he has played his part ſo 
« jll, He lived a dupe to a whore's 
« ſchemes, and died in defence of her 
« virtue. His life was a ſcene of pre- 
e poſterous debauchery neither ſuitable 
« to his age nor dignity, and his death a 
piece of the moſt romantic folly.—You 
* know his Mariamne, gentlemen, and I 
„ need ſay no more.“ 


By the different obſervations made on 


this ſtory, the various turns of each indi- 
vidual were eaſy to be diſtinguiſned, and 
above all, it was particularly remarkable, 
that whatever was the point in queſtion, 
Belville and Mr. 2uarme were always on 
different ſides, while the company liſted 
themſelves in two diviſions, each under 
the banner of his favourite chief, 

On the part of Belville, were the Co- 


lonel, Jack Rattle, Careleſs, Giddy, and 


their 
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their aſſociates. On that of the Miſan. | 
thrope, Squire Sommers, Mr. Palm, Ned | 
Ramble, Will Sly, and their companions. 

But as the evening advanced, argument 
declined, and all agreed to drown their 


varying opinions in wine. Mirth height- 


ened as the glaſs went round, and a jovial 
humour ſhone-forth in every one, which 
ſhowed each individual happy in himſelf, 
and endeavouring to impart that ſatisfac- 
tion to his neighbour ; happy indeed 
could they ſtop here, and not convert an 
intended cordial into an actual poiſon, 
But to proceed— 3 . 

To mirth ſucceeded riot; to joy, con- 
fuſion: twenty ſpoke at once, and not 
one was found to hear them; every one 
full of himſelf, and ſatisfied of his own | 
abilities, expected the reſt ſhould be ſo 
too. Hence aroſe words, which had nearly 
come to blows in the aſſembly, when 
Belville riſing, propoſed to thoſe choice 


' ſpirits, to expreſs their elevation by ſing- | 


ing, as a more eligible method than | 


 wrangling—In an. inſtant a dozen voices, 
in different keys, began a diſcordant kind 


of melody. It was in vain for Quarme to 
remonſtrate on the neceſſity of order, and 
ridicule the unharmonious concert. But 


Ramble, who was remarkable for his 
= Stentorian 
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$tentorian faculties, riſing, put an end to 
the diſpute, by roaring out the burleſque 
on the Attic Fire, in a voice Stentor himielf 
need not have been aſhamed to own. 
Thus paſſed the time, till the potent 
fumes of liquor utterly deprived ſome of 
the gift of ſpeech, laying them proſtrate 
victims at the ſhrine of Bacchus, and left 
others no farther uſe of it, than to roar, 
rant, and bellow like beaſts in a foreſt ; 
Belville and Charles excepted ; the conduct 
of one, and the good conſtitution of the 
other, keeping them clear of ſuch a ſtate, 
though the latter was far from being the 
ſame man he had been at the beginning 
of the evening. 5 i 
In this his gazete de cæœur, he chanced 
to meet a young girl, whoſe countenance 
ſo pleaſed him that he inſiſted on ſeeing 
her home; a propoſal ſhe, after ſome re- 
fuſals, complied with, and introduced 
him into a room elegantly furniſhed ; the 
beauty of which was loſt on him, who was 
taken up in contemplating that of the mi- 1 
ſtreſs of the apartment. She was of a | 
middling ſtature, of an aſpect modeſt and 1 
agreeable, more adorned by nature than Il 
by art. Her black hair played wantonly þ 
in her neck: her forehead was high, 
her eye-brows dark, her eyes black and 
YOlu bo + L piercing, 
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piercing, her features ſmall, and well- 
turned: ſhe had a fair and clear com- 
plexion; her ſnow- white boſom was full 
and well-tarmed, and her ſhape anſwered 


exactly to the rules of proportion. 


During Gharles's ſtay, he often obſerv- 
ed her much terrified if any one knocked 
at the door, and preſſing to know the 
cauſe, ſhe anſwered by a recital of her 
hiſtory, which may not perhaps be un- 
entertaining to the reader. | 

** Tam, ſaid, ſhe, the daughter of a | 
5 clergyman, formerly vicar of }}/——, | 
< in the Weſt of Exgland. My mother 


died in childbed; but my father took | 


all imaginable care of my education. 
< When I was about fifteen, a young | 
«© gentleman came to board with us, who | 
< was recommended by a friend in Lon- 
* dou, From the inſtant I. ſaw this 
„ youth, I loved him: he made ſeveral | 
ce advances to me, but as we were both 
under age, I would conſent to no pro- 
& poſals he could make, as well knowing | 
% him to be entirely dependant on an 
de uncle. and guardian: yet it was with 
e the urmoſt difficulty, that I kept his 
< ardour at a diſtance, and prevented, for 
« that time, my ruin, 

„Soon 
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“ Soon after he left us, on the receipt 
of ſome letters, which he ſaid were of 
the utmolt importance, and we ſaw him 
<* not till next Spring, when he returned 
in an equipage of his own, and ſhone 
ce out with ſuch a glare of ſplendor, as 
« dazzled my young eyes. His uncle he 
ce ſaid was dead, and had left him ſole 
<« heir. to his fortune, which amounted to 
* no leſs than fifteen thouſand. pounds. 
„It was not long ere he renewed his 


ce profeſſions to me; I referred him to 


my father, to whom, as he told me, he 
* had ſpoken, but found him very indif- 
« ferent to his honourable propoſals. 

* The good vicar in the mean time 
&« fell ſick, and no one was more aſſi- 


« duous in conſoling and attending him 


* than my lover. Who when his cnd 
* drew on, expreſſing his care for my 


c welfare, aſſured him he needed not 


* to be under any apprehenſions about 
that; for himſelf would take care of, 
* and eſpouſe me. Such a declaration 


* comforted my father in his laſt mo- 


** ments, who expired, invoking Heaven 
© to bleſs his dear children, as he called 
* us, leaving his ſlender fortune to a 
* kinſman, as my intended huſband aſ- 
** ſured him I ſhould have no occaſion for it. 
Js 2 on 
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Mr. Seybourne, (that was his name,) 
then began to renew his courtſhip, 
* and preſſed me to go off with him to 
© T——, where he propoſed we ſhould 
be married privately, objecting to our 
< pariſh, that it would appear odd for 
< the vicar's daughter to marry, before 
< her father was well cold in his grave, 
and ſaid it would be beſt to go where 
„ we were not known, and where the 
wedding might be private, 
e thought his objection trifling, but 
<< conſented. Arrived at 7 , our 
* nuptials were celebrated (by ſpecial 
licence, as my lover told me, ) in our 
<< own lodgings. —We ſtaid in the town 
about a week, when one morning he 
e roſe about day-break, ſaying he had an 
© engagement on a party of pleaſure with 
<« ſome gentlemen : when J roſe, I was 
e ſurprized to find on my dreſſing- table a 
<« letter, importing, that he was gone 
abroad, and that I ſhould do well to 
c ſeek out ſome method of getting my 
© ſubſiſtence, -and not trouble his friends, 
< who were always averſe to the match.— 
« Tt is impoſſible to expreſs my rage at 
& ſuch a treatment. The marriage, in 
& effect, was but a ſham impoſed on my 


« credulity, and the actors 1n it, _—_— 
| 66 '0 
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of his own, who were ſince fled. Rage 
at length giving way to reaſon, I ſet 
out for London, ſought his relations, 
and was by them treated in the moſt in- 
jurious manner they ſaid he was mar- 
« ried to a lady of family and fortune, 
« and that J was a caſt- off miſtreſs. In 
*« fine, they loaded me with the moſt op- 


* probrious names, and I, finding I had 


* nothing to expect. from that quarter, 
e turned my thoughts another way. 

«© had heard of regiſter- offices; to 
one of them- I Ne Seeing I was 
e what they termed a pretty girl, they 
* recommended me to one Mrs. Cen- 
e mode, a milliner. That lady was turned 
e of ſixty ſhe had been formerly houſe- 
* keeper to her preſent huſband, and he had 
* married her for her prudence, on con- 
dition he ſhould keep whatever young 
„girl he liked, as ſhe was upwards of 
* forty-five, he ſcarce twenty, when the 
* match was made. I was to wait on 
** her, and, as the maſter of the regiſter- 
office had foreſeen, I ſoon captivated 
* her huſband, ſucceeded to his then ta- 
** vourite, and knowing my unhappy 
condition, ſuffered myiecif to be per- 
* ſuaded by his arguments, and long re- 
** mained his favourite, and not 11]-be- 


3 © loved 
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loved by his wife, whoſe chief engine 
I was, 1n reconciling matrimonial dif. 
terences, and getting her every new 
toy and trinket ſhe wanted, which I 
repreſented to the huſband as but a 
rcajonable return for the liberty grant- 
ed him. | 


„Thus I lived, till T was diſcharged 
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on the extraordinary account of a tabby 
cat, which a young lady, lately come 
to our houſe, (and who has ſince made 
a great noiſe in the world, in an affair 
of a ſingular nature,) killed for tearing 
her ruffle. The animal being much 
in favour with my miſtreſs, a counci! 
was called on the occaſion of her death; 
I was ſummoned, and the queſtion 
being put, whether I thought Miis 
B—— did it accidentally ? I anſwered } 
in the negative, and was, next day, | 
diſcharged by my maſter. The ca! 
was made the excuſe, but Miſs B——; 
| was well aſſured, was the cauſe. In 
a few weeks after, ſhe juſtified my ſuſpi- 


cions by her extraordinary conduct, 


which became the town talk, and end- 
ed in her own ruin, having ſince re- 


duced her beſt friend to the unhappy 


condition of ſolliciting aid of the pub- 


6.6 hc, 
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e lic, in return for his private charity to 
eher, and miſapplied zeal for juſtice. 

On my leaving him, I was impru- 
ce dent enough to mention theſe family 
„concerns; for which he threatens me 
with a ſevere proſecution, and I live 
« every minute in fear of his revenge, 
* the more ſo, as he proteſts he will begin 
by arreſting me for my board. 


After this, one Mr. Sommers made 


© me a propoſal to live with him as 
© his houſe- keeper in the country, 
„which, as I found he was not the beſt- 
38 ndtured man in the world, I rejected, 
Him too J have offended, and dreadins 
e his revenge on a ſimilar account. Thus 
© have I recited all the ſtory of my life, and 
* claim no other merit than that of hav- 
é ing done it faithfully,” 

Charles, from that moment, reſolved to 
play the knight errant for the lady, and 
received her into his immediate protec- 
tion. 
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Mr. Searle aſſumes the man of quality; — 
forſakes his old friends: — Viſits Dr. 
Rattle : —Deſcription of that gentleman's 
family. Hiſtory of Mrs. Seybourne, 
An extraordinary letter is received ;—its 


effef2. 


UR Adventurer now commenced 


a perſon of faſhion by day, anda | 


buck of the firſt head by night; — kept 
the beſt of company, gamed, lived as 
well, and paid his tradeſmen as 21}, as the 
firſt quality, 

But this was not to Jaſt for ever; nd 
he had already the mortification, whe en, he 
entered a ball-room, to hear a whiſper of 
Who is he?” run through the whole 
aſſembly; but both his appearance and 
behaviour being that of a gentleman, no- 
body, as yet, had effrontery enough to 

ueſtion him on that head. 

As for his old acquaintance at C——"'s 
coltce-houſe, he had long ſince left them, 
on pretence that they pryed into things 
which did not concern them; and having 
pretended particularly to take pet at the 
good-natured concern of Dr. Fenton, that 


gentleman made the following, almoſt 
| prophetic 
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prophetic ſpeech, juſt as he was leaving 
the room. Indeed, Mr. Searle, inſtead 
of being angry, I pity you. You are 
«* launching into a world wide and vari- 
* ous, and much I fear your voyage will 
* not anſwer your expectations; your 
golden dreams of pleaſure will ſoon 
„ vaniſh, and you will wiſh yourſelf in 
* the harbour of that peace and tranquil- 
* lity you ſo raſhly abandon. —Adieu | 
« May you not have cauſe to remember 
„ theſe admonitions in pain, which you 


light in the height of pleaſure.— But 


* you will never believe me your friend, 


* till that period in which you will find 


* yourſelf your worſt enemy.” 


This worthy man entertained the great- 
eſt good-will for Charles, or he had not 
ſpoke thus. Thoſe in whoſe cauſe he was 


indifferent, found him always complat- 
fant, never particular. But he, to whom 
this diſcourſe was addreſſed, turned on his 
heel, defiring never more to ſee or hear 
trom him, or any of that company. 

Sir James Conſtance, and his accompliſh- 
ed ſiſter, were forſaken ; yet had they not 


forgotten him: but they were deemed too 


grave, and were ſuch as the deluded youth 
tought would rather check his impetuo- 
lity than encourage it. In their ſtead, 

| Ls5 were 
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were ſubſtituted Lord Glare, the Earl of 
Scatter, Sir Humphry Dupe, the Counteſs 
of Hazerd, and Lady Fanny Decoy, — 
Mr. Sedgely, in the mean time, was tired 
of writing, and. receiving no anſwer : 


young Clare, though treated in the ſame _ 


manner, continued his aſſiduities and 
friendly reproaches, till he at laſt received 
a letter ſo ſevere from Charles, as put an 
end, for that time, to their correſpond- 
ence. 
If the reader recollects how ſmall our 
Hero's capital was, he may be ſurprized 
to find a man heedleſsly ſpending in ex- 
travagance, what, properly uſed, might 
have been the pledge of his future for- 
tune; but ſuch is the infatuation of youth, 


that ruſhes headlong on its own ruin. 


One evening, in the height of their 
glee, Jack Rattle propoſed to introduce 
Mr. Searle, by way of amuſement, to a 
half niece of his, almoſt as old as him- 
ſelf, and with whom, if any intrigue 
could be carried on, he ſaid it would af- 
ford him infinite pleaſure, as it would be 
the means of baffling his elder brother and 
ſiſter-in-law, in their deep-laid ſchemes of 
education, in which they thought nobody 


their equals, though, at the 3 
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all their neighbours, and even their do- 
meſtics, turned them to ridicule. . 


Charles gladly accepted this offer, and 


having previouſly prepared himſelf, by 
putting his features into form, and com- 
poſing into wonderful ſerenity all the riſi- 
ble muſcles of his face, he was introduced 
by his friend the next day to Dr. Rat- 


tle, his lady, and Miſs Nancy her daugh- 


ter, by a former huſband. The gentle- 
man he approached with a profound bow, 
the ladies with a formal ſalute, to which 
the eldeſt of them very genteely preſented 


her cheek, out of pure modeſty; for ſo 


ſhe treated every one but her huſband, 
Mr. Rattle having given them to un- 


derſtand, as had been concerted between: 


them, that Mr. Searle was his friend, and 


often gave him good advice, and that to- 
his admonition they owed the preſent viſit, 


a long and tedious converſation enſued upon 


the nature of friendſhip, chiefly kept up by 
the aunt, whoſe huſband could only put 


in a word now and then, while her daugh- 
ter ſat primmed up in a corner, contem- 


plating the gilded leaves and Morocco 


binding of the doctor's prayer-book. Her 
good mother had a ſpice of learning, 


which ſhe always made intolerable to her 


company, and often even to the doctor 
L-6 himſelf, 
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himſelf, who would frequently cut her 
ſhort with an emphatical © Pſhaw!” and 
defire her not to © preach fo long about 
nothing.“ Love brought this couple to- 
gether, in which the phyſician was long un- 
happy by the coquetry of Mrs. S$:ri#ly, that 
was his lady's name when he married her, 
who, on her huſband's death, returned to 
her parents, and the policy of her friends, 
encouraging a tradeſman to be, or appear 
his rival, At laſt the old merchant, her 
father, on his death-bed, ſent for Dr. 
Rattle, ſaying he could not die in peacetill 
they were joined. From that time the 
coquette affected the prude,. and brought 
the doctor, her child by a former huſband, 
and her affectation, for her dowry. —Her 
dreſs was like that of a quaker, her gra- 
vity forced and unnatural, and her whole 
perſon turned into a thouſand diſagreeable 
contortions. Her age was. about thirty- 
five, her features regular enough, yet not 
agreeable, her hair and eye-brows light, 
her complexion pale, her boſom flat, her 
ſhape ſpare and meagre. Her huſband's 
age exceeded not twenty-eight; he was a 
tall thin man, with a piercing look, and 
great gravity of countenance ; he had 
much good ſenſe, more learning; yet 


ſpoiled all theſe accompliſhments by an 
a ffectation 
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affectation of ſuperiority, and an habitual 


fretfulneſs and whimſical temper, to which 


he gave himſelf ſo much up, that he 
could not with juſtice be called a 0 
natured perſon. 

As to Mrs. Ratile's daughter by Mr. 
Striftly, ſhe was a pretty girl enough, 
by nature warm and ſanguine, by con- 
ſtraint, dull and inſipid in converſation; 
yet, in ſpite of parental authority, her 
rolling black eye, and full heaving boſom, 


ſpoke the dictates of powerful nature. 


Other children they had none living ;— 
two were born by this ſecond marriage, 
but the wiſe doctor and his lady educated 
them for another world. —lf ever religion 
was turned to a farce, it was in this ex- 
traordinary houſe, where the greateſt ſhew 
of it imaginable was kept up, and where 
the indecent fire of the huſband, the hy- 
pocritical zeal of the wife, and the re- 
luctant devotion of the daughter, com- 
poſed altogether a greater and more ef- 
fectual ridicule on it, than the moſt aban- 
coned libertine's prophane and ill-placed 
mockery of things ſacred could poſlibly 
bave done. An arrogance of opinion, 
and ridiculous particularity, completed 
the character of the huſhand, and an af- 
ited delicacy, that of his wife. 
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It may eaſily be imagined, that to ſit 
in ſuch company was a kind of purgatory 
to Mr. Searle; he bore it no longer than 
_ decency required, and retired with a hearty 
reſolution of never returning again, which 
the charms of their daughter were not 


powerful enough to induce him to alter, | 
As to Jack Rattle, when they were a- 


tone, he laughed heartily at the adven- 


ture, and rallied Charles not a little on the | 


enance he had undergone, which he 


propoſed to him to bury the remembrance | 


of in mirth and claret ; and accordingly 
they ſet forward towards the old place of 
meeting. 


Arrived, they found the major part of | 


the company diverting themſelves with the 


mcident of Charles's lighting on *Squire | 


Sommers's caſt-off, as they were pleaſed to 
call her. The good 'ſquire himſelf at- 


feed in particular to be unmercifully | 
witty on the ſubject, though, in truth, | 
he was ſo far from being pleaſed with | 


what had happened, as he did not expect 


Mrs. Seybcurne would repreſent him in the 
moſt reſpectable light to his ſucceſſor, and 


therefore reſolved, in his wiſdom, to de- 
clare war firſt. | 


Belville was at that time abſent, but 


Newman entring the room ſoon after, tie | 
0 conver- 
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converſation grew pretty ſmart; and at 


laſt the 'ſquire ſaid in a heat, Indeed 
he looked on Mr. Searle as only fit to 
take up with his leavings.” The latter 
not reliſhing this, demanded an expla- 
nation ſomewhat ſmartly, which the other 
as laconically gave, © Why then, maſter 
«* What-d'ye-call (ſays he) I have faid 
the moſt I think you he worthy of; and 
for all your laced cloaths there, I be- 


« lieves as you would be glad to take up 


„with my old ones; nor does any here 
*& know how you could come by yours 


& otherwiſe than ſecond-hand, unleſs, d'ye 


* ſee, as how you make free with the road, 
„having no viſible way of livelihood.” 
For this ſpeech Charles riſing on a ſud- 
den, plentifully rewarded him with the 
whole bowl of punch in his face, which 
cooled his ardour ſo far, that he thought 


not fit to reſent it, but walked out of the 


room, ſhaking his ears and muttermg 


ſomething about revenge. By this time 
the whole table was in an uproar, and 


Paln, the dramatic writer, obſerved that 


it was a ſcandalous thing for an upſtart, 


that came from nobody knows where,. 
to uſe a perſon of Mr, Sommers's fortune 


ſo ill, and added, that he deſerved to be 


turned out of company. 
Before 
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Before this motion could be brought to 
bear, our Hero ſtarted up, and with a 
ſtern look, laying his hand on his ſword, 
„ And who will do it? (ſaid he) will you, 
„or you, or any of you? (turning to them 
e round.) Mr. Sommers, continued he, I 
% never offended, he has affronted me; I 
& have uſed him as he deſerves, and it is 
© no more than I will any that dares to 
ce treat me as he did.” Here he fixed his 
eyes on the miſanthrope who had been 
very warm in the preceding diſpute : on 
which that gentleman told him, with great 
compoſure, that he had always too 
much caution to ſay what he could not 
prove; but that thoughts were free, and 
his were ſuch as he did not chuſe, at fo 
improper a time, to communicate z” and 
obſerving very deliberately, “that noiſe 
was no argument,” withdrew, —Mr, Palin 
ſate mute and ſullen a while, but perceiv- 
ing that young Newman was going to 
open afreſh on the old argument, he turn- 
ed with great ſeeming ſcorn upon his heel, 
and ſaying, that things would not always 
be carried on ſo ſwimmingly by ſome peo- 
ple, retired, and was followed by his par- 
ty, leaving Charles, the Colonel, and 
Newman, maſters of the field. 

When. 
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When the oppoſites were gone, the of- 
ficer took upon him to reprove Mr. Searle 
for imprudence, in carrying on things to 
ſuch lengths. He anſwered, with great 
{pirit, that his honour obliged him to do 
it, and that he would carry it yet farther 
if the perſon in queſtion did not aſk his 
pardon. The Colonel did not long argue 
with him, being perſuaded it would be to 
no purpoſe, and the other two gentlemen 
agreed 1n his opinion. 

Juſt at this time the waiter delivered a 
letter to Mr, Searle, which having read, 
he began to look very grave, and aſking 
who brought it, was anſwered, a man 


plainly dreſſed left it at the bar, and walk- 


cd off at full ſpeed. |, 

Charles with ſome difficulty excuſing 
himſelf to the company, retired, in or- 
der to be more at leiſure to examine it: 
It was written in a Jarge bold Roman 
hand, and contained the follawing words: 


«51 Ks 


«© WEN a fool runs into vice and ex- 

e travagance, he excites our contempt. 
** But when a man of ſenſe ſuffers himſelf 
* to become the dupe of his paſſions, we 
dare generally grieved for him: yet is 
" be far more to blame than the other, 
who 
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_ © who does but as he has received. The b 
application 1s plain, you are (or at leaſt h 
vou were) that man of ſenſe : into what v 
s exceſſes do you run Poverty and ruin n 
* you ſeek as your chief good; ſhame 
and remorſe will too ſoon ſucceed to 
* pleaſure and diſſipation, while thoſe 
© who hate you, will rejoice in your de- 
&« ſtruction, Think on your uncle's 
* ſchemes to ruin you ; —refle&, on 
de the other hand, on the grief of your 
&« friends. Think on unhappy Charlotie; 
* —Remember your lovely and once be- 
loved Harriet. Oh! ſummon all that 
<< is great and noble in you, to your aid; 
„ ſhake off the ignoble bondage of falſe | 
ce pleaſure ; be what once you were, and 
take the advice of, | = 
“ Your unknown friend,” 


Mr. Searle read this over and over, and 
examined it as cloſely as poſſible, yet | 
neither could he give the leaſt gueſs whoſe 
hand it was, nor form any probable idea 
whence it came from; though ſometimes 

he fixed it on his former friend the 

Doctor, but he was totally ignorant of the 

affair of Charlotte, nor had heard, to the 
beft of his knowledge, a ſyllable about 


Harriet, Sometimes he imagined it . 
"TEE | X e 
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be Mr. Clare's, yet could not imagine 
how that. gentleman ſhould become ſo 
well acquainted where to find him, and 
much leſs could he divine why he ſhould 
take ſo oblique a method, rather than 
ſpeak to him perſonally in Zonden; yet 
on the whole, his ſuſpicions reſted on him, 
as he was well aſſured it came from ſome 
one well acquainted with his affairs. 

Thus he allowed mch to his curioſity 
about the writer of the letter; but /ittle 
to reflexion on its contents, whoſe impreſ- 
fon was but weak and momentary on a 


mind immerſed in pleaſures, and as yet 


unchecked in its career. It was neceſſary 
for him to experience their vanity, and 


the ſtings left behind them, before he 


could be brought to a due ſenſe of what 
he owed to virtue and to himſelf. 


n r 
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„ v. 


Charles introduced at the levee of the Earl 


of Gravelton. A ſketch of that Peer“ 


charafter. Various affairs. 


UR Adventurer's ſerious mood 
ended with the night, and he roſe 


in the morning with his uſual gaiety. He | 


had juſt breakfaſted, when the colonel 
entered the room, and told him he was 
going to the levee of a certain nobleman, 
to whom, if he pleaſed, he would introduce 
him, to which the other readily agreed. 
This nobleman was no other than the 
Earl of Gravelton, ſo famous for his prety 
and policy, He had travelled, and had 
ſeen the world, and from all parts where 
he had been he brought ſomething re- 
markable: from the French, diſſimula- 
tion and indifference; from the Talians, 
lewdneſs; from the Spaniards, the ac- 
compliſhments of a bravo; maxims of 
ſtate from the Ottoman Porte; and of pub- 
lic credit from the Dutch. When he read 


the moderns, he ſighed for the luxuries of 


modern—when he peruſed the ancients, 
he longed for the heatheniſh rites of an- 
cient Rome ; inſomuch, that, not far from 


that city, he cauſed temples to be erected 
to 
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to Cyprian Venus, and the obſcener deities 
of former ſuperſtition. Rites were actually 
performed in them, at which ſome of the 
kind Italian beauties aſſiſted, and often, 
if fame ſays true, in a very indecent 
ſtate, till a meſſage from a dignified Per- 
ſn in thoſe parts ſuppreſſed thoſe pious 
aſſemblies “. 

When they arrived, they found the 


anti-chamber crowded with dependants, 


in whoſe faces the prevailing paſſions of 
hope and fear were ſtrongly painted. 
They all made way for the colonel], who 
was well known to moſt of chan, with 
whom he talked familiarly, They ſhewed 
him great reſpect, as knowing him to be 
intimate with their patron, by whoſe 
means, and not by any merit of his own, 
he had procured firſt a company, and af- 
terwards a regiment, though he had been 
tried at a C t — for a crime 
ſufficient to have broke him, and acquitted, 
by the partiality of his judges. 

His lordſhip at length appeared, and 
after having diſpatched his buſineſs with 
his numerous train, inſiſted on the com- 
pany of the colonel and Charles, (who had 
been formally introduced) to drink a diſh 


of 


4 This is a real character of a certain noble Ld, 
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of chocolate with him. He paid that 

young gentleman many compliments, W o 
during a converſation of about two hours, fe 
after which they both took their leave of ni 
the peer, who expreſſed his ſorrow that n 
he was engaged that day to dine with Sir c 
John Burroughman, but hoped he ſhould Ml i} 


have the pleaſure of the colonel's com- ar 
pany next day to dinner, and deſired he hi 
would bring his friend with him. W 


This was punctually complied with WM to 
on their part: they found the peer in 
good humour, and his table elegantly MW f 


covered, and indeed were ſo well enter- M in 
tained, that his lordſhip's invitations were MW :þ 
always welcome to Charles, whoſe com- Ml hi 


pany on the other hand ſeemed no leſs ſo 
to that nobleman, during his ſtay in town, 
which, however, was but ſhort, as he {et 
out for his ſeat in — hire, within a 
fortnight after. 

Charles returning to his acquaintance, | 
found the *ſquire reſtrained by fear, and 
Mr. Quarme by neceſſity, from appearing 
at. the old rendezvous, being detained in 
durance vile, for having given his pen and 
tongue too many liberties with a certain 
perſon's character, who choſe to aſk his 
redreſs from law, rather than from the | 


ſword, 
- This | 
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This perſon was no other than the nephew 
of Lord Gretton, who, tho' he had a good 
fortune independent of his uncle, could 
never forgive Mr. Quarme for the indirect 
methods he had taken of aſperſing his 


character, & c. and ſo becoming maſter of 


that perſonal eſtate he deemed his right, 
and which he was reſolved to conteſt with 


him, hoping to tire him out, and as he 


was far the more wealthy, to oblige him 
to drop the ſuit for want of money. 

While the proceſs was going on, the 
ſatyriſt could not forbear venting his ſpleen 
in a pamphlet, called, The Secret Hiſtory of 
the Lord Gretton, wherein he repreſented 
his nephew and heir in ſuch bad colours, 
ard ſo incautiouſly, as gave him the op- 
portunity of taking this advantage, which 
was of no ſmall detriment to his ſuit, 

As to the hiſtory that gentleman had 
given of the peer's exit, it was literally 
true, He kepta miſtreſs who was ever 
talſe to him, and yet he could not bear 
to be told ſo; an admonition of that 
kind occaſioned the rencounter in which 
he received his death, while his favourite 
was the firſt to deſert him. His character 
was that of a weak man, a ſlave to ſen- 
ſual pleaſures, not malicious, but the 
port of every guſt of paſſion, He had 

a good 
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a good education but little judgment 
much of faith but little of works ; and 
died rather an example of indolence ang MI | 
folly, than of vice. | 
It was little leſs than madneſs in CHarlis 
ſtill to frequent this ſociety, and live pro- 
fuſely ; but he had committed himſelf to a 
the ſtream, and ſuffered himſelf to be 
borne along with it; his two thouſand b 
pound was ſpent, but five hundred [ 
more yet remained, which his former f 
ceconomy had preſerved at the banker's; V 
with this he comforted himſelf; whenever v 
the thought of what muſt follow obtruded 
itſelf on him, he drowned it in claret, — 
Jack Rattle was the only perſon amongſt 
his new acquaintance, who thought 
fit to remonſtrate to him, and concluded, 
after many arguments, with theſe words: 
© Indeed, Mr. Searle, I know not, nor 
< do I believe any one elſe does, what 
“fortune you have to ſupport ſuch ex- 
e pences; but of this I am ſure, that, 
<* be it great or ſmall, your miſconduct 
vill diſſipate it for you. I am afraid, in- 
< deed, you have already launched out | 
rather too far; if you have, take my | 
« advice and retrench; I aſſure you I am 
<« juſt now reſolving ſo to do. Pray 


Heaven it be not too late for us both 
Though 
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Though this harangue was not, per- 
haps, fo nicely managed as might have 
been expected by one who was but little 
acquainted with the perſon he ſpoke to, 
yet in Ralilè it was the mere effect of 
good- will; but however that might be, 
Mr. Searle was ſo. provoked at it, that he 
vſed him very roughly, and deſiring him 
to walk out of the room, plainly told 
him he wiſhed to have nothing farther to 
fay to him, and that if ever he meddled 


with his affairs again, he ſhould uſe him 


very roughly. 

To all this Mr. Rattle made no an- 
ſwer, but withdrew with an air of aſto- 
niſhment, and Charles concluded from 
| thence, that he was an abject coward. 
He was hardly gone, when the colonel 
entered the room, and, after ſome con- 
verſation, told his friend, that, if he 
pleaſed, he would introduce him to ſome 
ladies of his acquaintance, one of whom, 
Miſs Languiſh, was reckoned a beauty, 
and poſſeſſed of a fortune of fifteen thou- 
land po. ind. © She is my couſin,” con- 
tinued the officer, and I do not ſee a 
* better thing you can do, as I ſuppoſe 
you are not engaged, than pay your 
* addreſſes to her; and, d—n me if it 
would not give me great pleaſure to 
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© ſee you carry a fort that has withſtood ſo 
many attacks.—And then ſo handſome, 
* fuch a complexion, ſuch eyes! But 
I'll ſay no more: only ſee her, that's 
« all; only ſee her!” 

Forgetting his love to Harriet, mind- 
leſs of the unhappy Charlotte, our 
Adventurer embraced the opportunity, 
He was introduced to Miſs Languiſh, 
extremely well received by that young 
lady; in a little time, he obtained her 
aunt's conſent to pay his addreſſes to her, 
and was, in imagination, already poſ- 
ſeſſed of her fortune. 

In order to appear to more advantage, 
he now doubled his expences with his 
aſſiduity, and was pretty deeply in debt 
with his tradeſmen, while he was laying 


out his ready caſh on jewels and trinkets 


for Miſs Languiſb. But juſt when he 
imagined the affair drawing to a conclu- 
ſion, he was ſurprized one day, on paying 
his devoirs to his goddeſs, (to whom he 
had even been permitted to talk of mar- 
riage,) to find himſelf coldly received. 
On his preſſing her to haſten his hap- 
pineſs, he received for anſwer, that 
there were many points to be ſettled firſt, 


on which he muſt talk to her aunt, Sur- 
| prized 
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prized at ſuch language, he begged to 


know in what he had offended her, and 


throwing himſelf at her feet, acted many 
extravagances, which, however, did not in 
the leaſt alter her tone. Unmoved at his ex- 
clamations, Miſs Languiſb replied, © that 
there was ſomething more than unmean- 


ing rapture neceſſary to make the marriage 


ſtate happy, and that ſhe wondered at the 


effrontery of ſome people,” and, ſo ſaying, 


flung away from him. Charles retreated 


in all the agonies of diſappointment, and 


as ſoon as he got home, wrote a letter full 


of reproaches to the aunt, deſiring to 


know how he had deſerved ſuch unworthy 
treatment. A little after he received an 
anſwer, by a livery ſervant, importing, 
e that Mrs. Languiſp wondered how a 
perſon of common ſenſe could make ſuch 
a demand, and that too, when he well 
knew how ſhe and her niece had been 
abuſed in ſuppoſing him a man of fortune 
and honour, when, on the contrary, he 
proved a ſharper, a circumſtance which, 
had ſhe known before, no relation of 
hers ſhould have had any connexions with 


him.” And concluded, with forbidding 


him the houſe. . 


This was a finiſhing ſtroke to Mr. Searle's 


fortune, the laſt of which he had ſpent in 
| M 2 | hopes 
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hopes of poſſeſſing hers. He went to 
the Colonel, and reproached him with be- 
ing acceſſary to his diſgrace. © How, 
Sir! (ſaid that officer, affecting ſurprize) 
*© CanT be anſwerable for your ill ſucceſs ? 
* I have a letter here from my couſin, in 
* which I am much blamed on your ac- 
* count. But if you have been injured 
in the article of your character and in 
e regard of your fortune, it will be eaſy 


<« for you to clear up that in the face of 


„the world. I am ſure Talways hithertg 
* took you for a perſon of fortune and 
* honour, and as ſuch introduced you to 
% my couſin, d—n me if I did not!” 
The ſucceſsleſs lover was heartily net- 
tled at this, to which, for many reaſons 
obvious to the reader, he could not reply 


as he would have done : however, he | 


took notice that it was but reaſonable his 
preſents ſhould. be returned ; the Colonel 
ſaid he was of the ſame opinion, and would 
engage his honour they ſhould be forth- 
coming. Having ſaid this, he looked at 
his watch, recollecting he was engaged pre- 
ciſely at that minute, and bowing, retired, 
leaving his friend to his private meditation. 

Though this behaviour of his was far 


from being reliſhed by our Hero; yet on 


many accounts he found it not his intereſt 
+ to 
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to break with him at preſent. Indeed, 
his greateſt care was, that the true cauſe 
of his diſappointment ſhould be kept ſe- 


cret, nor did he as yet entirely deſpair, by 
fair means or foul, of recovering his pre- 


ſents from Miis, whom he began to look 


upon by this time as a finiſhed coquet, 
and even ſomething worſe, How far he 
was right in his conjecture will appear in 
the ſequel. 

His whole ſtock now amounted only 
to eighty guineas, his debts to above 
three hundred; and ſerious reflexions 
would intrude upon him, notwithſtandin 
all his pains to ſuppreſs them.—A falſe 
ſhame forbad his returning to his former 
employment : he could not think of mak- 
ing any application to thoſe friends he had 
lighted, and, what was worſe, he could 
not endure the thoughts of leaving thoſe 
pleaſures which had brought him into 
that ſituation. Meanwhile Belville and 


young Newman engaged him as much as 


poſſible in diverſions, fearing leſt the 
thoughtfulneſs, they perceived to grow 
upon him, might deprive them of a boon 
companion, 

The latter of theſe was, to do him ju- 
ſtice, very lively and agreeable in his con- 
verlation, though in his morals profli- 
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gate and abandoned: having, as we men- 
tioned already, reduced himſelf by his 
extravagances before his entering into the 
ſervice of- the banker, he had reſolved, 
fince his ſecond entrance into the ſame 
kind of life, to ſtick at no baſe action to 
furniſh himſelf with the means of ſup- 
porting them: to this end he had, by the 
Colonels recommendation, obtained the 
office of an aſſiſtant to the noble Lord 
mentioned 1n the beginning of this chap- 
ter, in his pleaſures, and to whom Charles 
had ſo lately been introduced. Beſides 
which, he had the happineſs to be in fa- 
vour with the celebrated Lady Z——, 


That lady was of high deſcent, and 
poſſeſſed of great riches: theſe were all 


the qualifications ſhe could boaſt of; 
others ſhe had none. She was proud, 
peeviſh, and litigious to a proverb, She 
had at that very time a law-ſuit depend- 


ing between her and the poor of the pa- 


riſh, about the property of a certain com- 


mon called Rzichmore ; in which affair, 


it is ſaid, ſhe once demanded of her 


council, whether ſhe might not to be 


admitted to ſue in forma pauperis to ſave 

expence. | | 
Yet ſtingy as ſhe was in theſe particu- 

lars, ſhe was laviſh enough of her gold 
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in others, who in her younger years 


were provided for handſomely. 

Her family was not of long ſtanding 
in England, and had never been heard of 
in theſe parts till after the reign of Queen 
Anne, Her father was a man of ſome 
virtue, but violently attached to his na- 
tive country, whither he was accuſtomed 
often to go, to the no ſmall] regret of his 
tradeſmen and dependants at home, who 
uſed to curſe the little eſtate he ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed in thoſe parts, though his ſteward 
and rent-gatherer took great pains always 
to perſuade them that it was for their 


good only he kept it; nay, they once put 
it into the old gentleman's head, to invite 


over a great number of his foreign te- 
nants, and plant a colony of them on his. 
Engliſh eſtate : but the murmurs role ſo 
high on this account, that he was obliged 
to deliſt, leſt, while he was providing for 
his friends abroad, all ſhould fall to ruin 
at home, In the interim, he was engaged 
in a law- ſuit with two of his neighbours, 
the ill ſucceſs of which broke his heart. 
Dying, he left his lady a prodigious ſum 
of ready money. His ſon, Sir George, 
carried on the ſuit at firſt with great vi: 
gour, till a favourite monkey of his mo- 
ther's took it into his head to entertain a 

M 4 violent: 
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violent antipathy againſt his ſteward, who 
was a great orator, and always appeared 
to have his maſter's good at heart; when- 
ever he ſpoke to his maſter concerning 
the law, or any thing for the good of his 
tenants, the animal would be chatterin 

and making mouths at him ; but all with- 
out ſucceſs, till at laſt, provoked to find 
all his grimaces ineffectual, in a violent 
rage he ſnatched a heavy bag from his 
maſter's eſcritoire, containing not leſs 
than three thouſand pounds, and threw 
it with ſuch force at the poor orator's 
head, that it is faid he never recover- 
ed the blow; and though he did not 
ablolutely die of it, yet he never after 
tound the uſe of his ſpeech. When 
any one talked to him of Sir George, or 
his eſtate, he uſed always to ſhake his 
head, lay his finger on his mouth, and 
point to the great bag. His cafe being 
thus deſperate, the perſon who ſucceeded 
him in the place, deſpairing to manage 
Sir Geerge's ſuit ſo well as his predeceſſor 
had done, and knowing that the expences 
of law curtailed him of many perquifites, 
ſhamefully made matters up, juſt as they 
were on the point of being concluded to 
his maſter's honour and advantage; and 


though as many conceſſions were made 
| as 
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as if Sir George had been the loſer; he yet 
undertook to prove the baronet had no 
other way than ſuch a conceſſion to ſave 
himſelf from ruin, and he ſtrengthened his 
aſſertion by the intereſt of his mother, 
who particularly regarded and ſupported 
him; mean- while he uſed annually to 
convey into his predeceſſor's apartment a 
huge bag, like that he had been ſtruck 
with; on this ſight the orator fell into 
ſuch fits, as effectually hindered his re- 
covery. 

Such was the hiſtory of Lady Z——s 
family connections, who continued to live 
in good terms with Sir George, and enjoy- 
ed her pleaſures unmoleſted ; and Newman 
always found in her a ſupport for his ex- 
travagances, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Our Hero reduced to diſtreſs. The Colone!”s 


baſeneſs. Various adventures. New- 
man's ſcheme. Reflexions on affliftion, 
Charles ſets out for B——ſhire, Con- 
cluſion of the Fir/s Volume, 


CHARLES having no ſuch ſecret 

reſources as his friend, ſoon found 
himſelf reduced to his laſt guinea, and 
indeed, ſo much the ſooner by the me- 
thod he took of trying to poſſeſs himſelf 
of more; this was no other than gaming, 
by which, after many and various turns of 
fortune, he was thus reduced, 

He gave way now to all the violence 
of frenzy. Thoſe reflexions he had fo 
often endeavoured to ſuppreſs, were in- 
dulged to an exceſs; and what ſtill con- 
tributed to heighten his affliction was, 
that he had not a ſingle perſon to whom 
he could eaſily determine to open himſelf 
in confidence. Sir Fames Conſtance, the 
good Doctor, and all his real friends, he 
had difobliged, Mr. Gouldney's execu- 
tor he had often ſpoken of with contempt, 
and as to his new acquaintance, they were 
ſuch as he could entertain little hopes 
either of advice or aſſiſtance from. _ 

ter 
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After much time loſt in bewailing his 
fate, curſing his indiſcretions, and aggra- 
vating to himſelf his own misfortunes, he 
at laſt reſolved to make Newman or the 
Colonel acquainted with his ſituation, 
He pitched on the former, and at their next 
meeting, diſcloſed to him his neceſſity, 
though without making his affairs ſo deſ- 
| perate as they really were, and requeſted 
his advice and aſſiſtance. That young 
man alfected much ſurprize at finding 
him ſo reduced, and ſaid he wiſhed he had 
known it a few days ſooner, in which caſe 
he could have aſſiſted him; but now he 

was really out of cath, and was obliged to 
borrow, in order to ſupply his own pri- 
vate neceſſities. However, ſaid he, I 
cannot think things are fo bad, you have 
by you ſuch rich cloaths, watches, and 
rings, as it is eaſy to borrow money 
upon, till you can procure a ſupply elſe- 
where. — The ſcruples raiſed by Charles to 
this manner of proceeding, as fearing it 
might endanger his reputation, were 
eaſily removed by Newman, who re- 
preſented, that it was the caſe of many 
people who made a brilliant figure in the 
world; — he added, he was ſometimes 
forced to take that method himſelf, and 
in the end recommended to him a ſervant 


of 
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of his, that, he ſaid, was well acquainted 
with the town ways, and would be ſervice- 
able to him in that or any other affair of 
the kind; but that he was forced to part 
with him, to oblige a miſtreſs of his, with 
whom he could never agree. Having 
received thanks for his advice, and pro- 
miſed fecrecy, he withdrew, and ſent the 
perſon in queſtion ; who quickly convert- 
ed ſome jewels into ready caſh, with 
which his new maſter reſolved once more 
to try if Fortune would not be more fa- 
vourable to him than hitherto ſhe had 
been. | 

Accordingly, that very evening, he put 
his deſign in execution, and by the time 
of retiring, found his capital doubled. 
This good ſucceſs gave him ſpirits for a 
ſecond and a third eſſay, till, at the end, 
he found himſelf poſſeſſed of two hundred 
pounds. 

In the mean time, he neglected not, as 
uſual, to join his companions, ſuch times 
only excepted as were dedicated to the 
gaming-table; but he thought he per- 
ceived a kind of indifference growing in 
their behaviour towards him. The true 
reaſon of which was, that the affair of 
Miſs Languiſb had taken air, and was re- 
ported in a manner very mn t0 

im; 
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him; and Newman had beſides related. 
what paſſed between them. 

Charles was uneaſy to perceive this 
coldneſs, and in ſome meaſure ſuſpect- 
ing the cauſe, took his falſe friend aſide, 
and queſtioned him cloſely about it, but 
he denied, in the ſtrongeſt terms, hav- 
ing given a hint of any ſuch thing. On 
which our Adventurer communicated the 
ſucceſs he had had, and aſked further ad- 
vice with regard to his future proceedings. 
Newman, who by this time ſuppoſed his 
fortune to be in a declining way, and 
wanted to be fairly rid of his acquaintance, 
whom he had contributed to ruin, adviſed 
him to retire for a while into the country, 
after raiſing all the money he could in 
London for the purpoſe, and there acting 
the part of a gentleman of fortune, endea- 
vour to carry off ſome country *ſquire's 
daughter; adding, that he had one in his 
eye, and would for this purpoſe recom- 
mend him to an acquaintance of his at 
R—— in B——ſb:re. 

This ſcheme to the youth appeared eli- 
gible enough. But his ſtock did not ſeem 
ſufficient to compaſs it. To obviate which 
objection, his friend adviſed him to 
make ready money of all his wardrobe, 
and take up more on truft, all which 

was 
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was effected by the help of the ſervant 
mentioned above. 


The next thing he thought on, was ap- 


plying once more to the colonel, concern- 
ing the preſents he had made Miſs Lan- 
guiſh, and which that officer had engaged 
his honour for his regaining, But on this 
ſecond attack, his excuſe was, that he had 
not ſeen Miſs Languiſb ſince; that ſhe was 
not, at preſent, in town; that he was ſor- 
ry for Mr. Searle's ſo ſudden departure; 
but the moment he could come to the 
ſpeech of his couſin, he doubted not of 
procuring, what he was ſure ſhe had too 


much of delicacy to accept from one 


whoſe perſon ſhe had refuſed. 


With ſuch evaſions he was obliged to 


be ſatisfied, and retired, heartily curſing 
the jilt in his mind, and wiſhing he had 
never ſeen her. Indeed, beſides that, 
Newman wanted to be ridded of Charles's 
company ; another reaſon for removing 
him was, that the colone], fearing he 
ſhould be tired out with ſollicitations 
beforementioned, urged him to remove 
the occaſion ; which he engaged to do. 
Such were the ſiniſter views of theſe 
two; while Charles abſolutely abandoned 
himſelf to his fate, and again indulged 


- his golden dreams of wealth and fortune 
renewed, 
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renewed, while he eaſily reconciled to 
himſelf his behaviour to the tradeſmen, 
whoſe bills he would ſoon be in a condi- 
tion to diſcharge, ſhould he ſucceed. 

One would indeed have thought his late 
ill ſucceſs might have given him enough of 
marriage ſchemes ; but he fancied, with 
all his accompliſhments, he ſhould not 
fail to make a conqueſt of a country 
beauty, though he had failed with regard to 
a town one; and he beſides entertained, 
with. great reaſon, an opinion that the 
colonel's couſin was a jilt, whereas he 
now ſuppoſed himſelf going to be re- 
commended to a girl of much fortune 
and little Knowledge; ſuch had Newman 
deſcribed the perſon he pointed out, and 
that young man's connexions with the 
colonel were utterly unknown to our 
Here, | 

Newman, in the interim, prepared let» 
ters of recommendation to the perſon in 
queſtion, and to one Mr. MWilding, a young 
gentleman in that town, who having 
launched out too far in his early youth, 
ſubmitted now to act, in many things, 
ſuch a part as would not by any means 
bear examination, | 

His wife was young, handſome, gen- 
teel, and ſprightly: he had run m_ 

wit 
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with her from a boarding-ſchool, in the 
hopes of a fortune, of which finding him- 
ſelt diſappointed, and his fortune not ſuffi- 
cient to ſupport them, they took in lodg- 
ers and boarders ; and the beauty of his 
wife was no ſmall inducement to young 
gentlemen to make choice of his houſe, 
where they generally found a kind recep- 
tion from the miſtreſs, and failed not, in 
return, of paying handſomely for their 
entertainment. Whether they obtained 
the laſt favour, or not, is hard to ſay; 
but certain it is, that they took many li- 
berties, which the ſtricter part of the 
world might cenſure with reaſon, and the 
huſband conſtantly winked at them. 
Such was the ſnare laid for Carles, 
whom Newman doubted not but he ſhould 
ſufficiently embarraſs in this family, till 
all his ready caſh ſhould be expended, 
and himſelf conſtrained to think of taking 
up ſome way of livelihood in the country, 
and never trouble him more. Mrs. Wild- 
ing was a diſtant relation of his, and con- 
ſtantly liſtened but too much to his ad- 
vice. | 
As to the other perſon, whom he pro- 
poſed as a match for his friend, the rea- 
der will find an account of her in the 


ſecond volume, wherein we ſhall re- 
| count 
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count many extraordinary and unexpected 


events, which however are no leſs true 
than ſurprizing, and will place the Hero 
of this Hiſtory in points of view the moſt 
ſtriking and conſpicuous, where the ut- 
moſt ſcope of his paſſions will appear, 
their limits be ſeen, and how far the force 
of his reaſon could controul them, in 


points where it muſt be owned that light 


too often fails. —AMiction is the touch- 
ſtone both of virtue and of prudence. 
Alas! how few can bear the eſſay. 

So much the more glorious thoſe who 
ſtand the trial ; and not unhappy ſuch, 
who, by misfortunes, having been brought 


to a due ſenſe of their failings, though 


unequal to the ills they have brought on 
themſelves, learn yet to avoid them in 
future. 

But, to return 

Charles prepared for his journey with 
all poſſible ſpeed, and having got every 
thing in readineſs, called on his friend 


Newman, for the letter which he had 
promiſed him, which he received, toge- 


ther with ſome hints, calculated to pre- 
pare him for ſuch a reception as he was 
likely to meet with in the country, 
Thus equipped, he tec out, having 
previouſly, from a point of honour, 
VOL . N | diſ- 
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diſcharged his lodging, and leaving the 
reſt of his creditors to wait his return, 
(though unacquainted with his departure) 
he undertook a journey, the event of 
which will be the ſubject of the next vo- 
| lume. | a | 

Meanwhile, we ſhall leave the reader to 
reflect on that part of this Hiſtory which 
he has already gone through, ſtopping 
here, as at a ſtage, in the mid-way, and 
leaving him at liberty to proceed or not 
with this to comfort him, that fhould the 
latter be his choice, he will not, as in a 
Journey, be obliged to meaſure back the 
ground he has already been at ſo much 


pains to pals over. 


De END of the FIRST VOLUME. 
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